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LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


An Inductive Latin Primer. 


For Younger Students, by Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and 
Isaac B. Burcess, A. M., Boston Latin School. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages. Ready 
about September 1, 1891. 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By Setu T. Stewart, A. B., Yale, 12mo, cloth, 406 pages, $1.12. 


Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. 


Cloth, 12mo, 502 pages, 50 illustrations, 9 colored maps, $1.20. By WiLLIAM 
R. Harper. Ph. D.. President of the University of Chicago (late of Yale Univer- 
sity), and Hersert C. ToLtmMAn, Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin, (late of 
Yale University). 

Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. 

An Elementary Text-Book for Public Schools, High Schools and Normal 
Schoois. By ALrex. L. PETERMAN, late Principal and Professor of Civil Govern- 
ment in the Normal School of Kentucky State College, and member of the Ken- 
tucky State Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages, 60cts. 

Appleton’s School Physics. 

Edited By Pror, Joun D. QuAcKENBos, Columbia College, New York City. 
12mo, cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. 

Shoup’s History and Science of Education. 


For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles and the private self-instruc- 
tion of Teachers. By WiLt1aM J, Snoup, M.S, 12mo, cloth, 303 pages, $1.00. 


White’s New School Register. 


Containing forms for daily, term and yearly records, equally adapted to graded 
and ungraded schools, and conforming to the school laws of the several States. By 
Emerson E. Wuite, A. M., LL.D, Quarto. boards, 60 cents. 


First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
By Apnrew J. Rickorr, A. M., LL.D. 


























Including the Fundamental Rules. 
12mo, boards, 36 cents. 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture. 
By Isaac O. Winstow, A. M, Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


By Witri1am H, Maxwett, Ph. D., Superintendent Brooklyn, New York, Pub- 
lic Schools. 12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. 








—_“-waoer —sopaeniped — 


Correspondence relative to the examination and introduction of our books is 
cordially invited and will receive prompt attention. Any of the above books sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., Posuisuess. 


137 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI, O. 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
cop JCSEPH LLOTTS rae 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404,604,351,170, 1589. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mmoucnour me WORLD. 


ether 





THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM COVER TO COVER. 


Fully Abreast of the Times. | The Authentic Webster's Una- 

bridged Dictionary, comprising the 

| issues of 1864, "79 and 84 (still copy- 

| righted) has been thoroughly revised 
and enlarged under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., of 
Yale University, and as a distin- 
guishing title, bears the uame of 

| WEBSTER’S 

| INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


“ce saleaihapininags |e te 
DICTIONARY 


torial laborers having been employ- 


}ed, and over $300,000 expended 
| before the first copy was printed. 

| Critical comparison with any other 
| Dictionary is invited. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or | 
Private Library. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 





Caution is needed in purchasing a dictionary, as ‘photographic reprints of an obsolete and 


comparatively worthless edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by 
misrepresentation. ; 


GET THE BEST, the International, which bears the imprint of 

Cc. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield,Mass., U.S. A. 
Webster’s International Dictionary is warmly indorsed and recom- 
mended byevery STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
now in office; every STATE PURCHASE of dictionaries for schools 
has been of Webster’s; more than 25,000,000 SCHOOL-BOOKS 
avowedly based on Webster are annually published in the United States, 
so that the children of the country are educated by Webster; nearly all 
the COLLEGE PRESIDENTS recommend Webster; it is the 
standard dictionary inthe GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
and with the U. S. SUPREME COURT. It has a wider acceptance 
and is. more generally adopted in actual use as a STANDARD 

AUTHORITY than any other lexicon ever published in the world. 
Will you not try to have your school supplied with a copy 


of WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL? Ought not every teacher 
to own a copy of the work? 


Washington University, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. tadeaaatt 


I. Undergraduate Department— | 
College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL UF BOTANY. 
III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
IV. LAW SCHUOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 


eer- 
ools 





The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, E 
|ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
Wide range of elective studies. Seve Profes- 
| sors and Assistants. Both sexes samitted. Tul- 
| tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
| Commercial Schools)’ Free, Entrance fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 
; | LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 

Vu. MARY INSRTUTE. | Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 

For Catalogues and all details, apply to | Without examination. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 


‘ Sept. 15; 
1704 Washington Ave. Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
6-21-tf 4, 6, 6 and8. For Cg address 
J.W. MONSER, rarian, Columbia, Mo. 
J. S. BLACKWELL, 


Chairman of Faculty 





THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE | 
gives to primary teachers practical helps: | 
“Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah E. Griswold, | 
Gabe Co. Normal; “Color and Form,” Jose- | 

hine C. Locke; * Science Lessons,” Edward G. | 


9-33-1y 





year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. Write for Catalogue and 








owe; and other articles by best writers, adapt- | ” 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work, One ans man eee, Fetes feet 
Di ices. 
KINDERGARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Chicago. THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, @ 
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THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Endorsed b 


State, County 
and City 


uperintendents. 


Positions in West, Northwest and South for men, $800 to $2,500; women, $700 


to $1,650. Hundreds of teachers wanted for spring demand. Send 
for blanks. Register before the rush. 


stam») 


Dr. Geo. L. McCuen, Treas., Boise City, Id aho. 





~ PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 


order to 


carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruction is that of 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 


the most successful teachers of Drawin 
G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to 


throughout the country. Dr. J. 
arliament for the Department of 


Education in 1889, devotes a special section toa description of the works 


of these classes. 
Circulars, 
Study, can be obtained by addressing 


giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





AN TED.—A few men of liberal education to 
represent us on valuable specialties in school 





supplies. Terms liberal with opportunities for 

advancement to right parties. Experienced men 

preferred. This is no svap but straight business. 

0. W. CLOSE, 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
STANDS ALONE as 

the Leading Organ of 

the World. For de- 


lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
2END FOR CATALOGUES . 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


e NMimnrntartarere cord Denlers, 


916 and 918 Olive &t.. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 


This has come to be ‘The Banner 
Route,’’ with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 

SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 





on Chicago, New York and ton 
Trains. 

“The Banner Route, also runs 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 


CARS DIRECT TO 


Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver Balt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all through trains. 
St. Louis Ticket ces: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 


TMERFECT 
ENCIL 


programme, address, Prof. Geo. Brusu 
17-J -6-tf 
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Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 

Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trial 
for ten days, for $1.75. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company, 
sos Mippi_e STREET, PorTLAND, MAINE. 


TAKE THE 


M.K. & T. 


RAILWAY 


TO ALL POINTS IN 


TEXAS, MEXICO AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH TRAINS CARRY 


Pullman Sleepers Between 


CHICAGO, 
HANNIBAL, 
ST. LOUIS, 
and KANSAS CITY, 
AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Gro. A. Eppy, 
H., C, Cross, 
j. J. FREY, 
Gen’! Supt. 
GASTON 
Passenger 


{ Receivers. 
J. WALDO, 
Gen’! Traffic Man’gr. 
MESLIER, 
& Ticket Agent, 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Gen’! 


DEAR Sik: It gives me pleasure to 


has been broken. 


peculiar construction secure perfect 


ing School- Houses. 


Address 





| 


NO. 1120 PINE ST., 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Schools with Teachers without Charge, Aids 
to Secure Positions, Rents and Selis School 


Furnishes 
Teachers 
Property, and Publishes 
Teachers registered Free. 

Wide acquaintance with schools and educators, 
extensive experience in the work and a large fol- 
lowing of superior teachers and an established 
patronage gives us unsurpassed facilities for sug- 
gesting the right teacher for the right place. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, 


The Educational Monthly. 





With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 

All connecting with the 
. Fast -<@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, an 
sm. ALL EASTERN CITIES.“@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
oy St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 

ities 

No oy change of cars to Vincennes, 
wuisville, Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 

Connects at 


acksonville and Spri eld with 
acC. &A. and py y 


Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
— East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
tral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


D. W. RIDER, Sup’t. 





1-28 W. W.EENT Gen. T. A. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway | 


MERWINS 
IMPROVED PATENT 


GOTHIC DESK. 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 
J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 


state that the Desks and Seats which 


you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. 


Not a single Patent Gothic Desk 


THE |MPROVEO PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


W!TH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 


ease and comfort éo the pupil, at 


the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK ¢9 all who contemplate seat 


Respectfully yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St, Louis, Mo. 


J, B. Merwin School Supply Co,, 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= a 


Route 


_ From ST, LOUIS 70 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


i 





3 


| DENVER, 
"ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 








ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
—TO—— 


‘THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST. LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 
THE BLACK HILLS, 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
218 N. B’way, and Union Depot. 
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Nine Editions are Printed for the Editors, by 
PERRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 








Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising . 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New And National Educator. 
York, is authorized to contract for adverti ts 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates, 








St. Louis. Mo. November, 1891. 


























Fe Tee PY Ea cv edids vevesswe Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. | JERIAH BONHAM ........... Associate Editor. 
_—_ | — — ———— 
RM ges eS re. g | Ferms> per year, in advance.....-. ..+..00+- $1 50 
MRC RIOONODE, 55,555 eo sa tge date covese'es see 4} $$ —_— 
Ma dy) bab g ras 6409844 kbadonsevnees Se 4 | 


MIssouRI will share very largely in 


(ESE SERRE St eR a 5 | this more than $2,000,000,000 of added 


et ron RNR 6. scicey chine cep s+ a¥e00ee | wealth to the country this year. 
Facts to be Considered... ...... .....s....,, 6| The schools, and the teachers too, of 


Se ONE DONINE 405 3055.6 000.0 cn pdtaceces dane ns 
The Intéllectual vs. The Moral ..... ......... 
MINE SUUNOGOD cs 60 sc acadeonsecnes's copetvecndc 
SAMAR SOEs ness os vcdcccgdviccucecekis 


7 this State onght to realize some sub- 
"| stantial benefft from this immense 
g | circulation of money among the 





Se RUG BANONE MOR oi is 0iss hicasecésecaces 9 people. 

MRIOTREGN 08 5. sks: Vesseseapanassect 9| : eee 

Our New Globe Premium..............-.eee0- 9| Let the teachers, the “informing 
PAD Don Re ee, EP CUP CERE DET & 10 | ” : 
NE ed et EG nd 645466 tabwab abe seh ves cconens 10 power of the people, and the se 


11 | nals of education, too, get above the 
11| paste-pot and scissors idea of educa- 


Lack of Money..........ccccsccees ov oper ss aus 
A Form of Organization..............sseeeees 


MNT 9 coc csnsccccceed: vevcecescsecsseos 12 | ge P °7 
As to Methods....... be Le al cosy YAP Din ree 13 | 4Hon—rise above the mere details of 
New Books ................++ BE Te ae ee 13| the school room into a breadth and 


|culture broad enough to comprehend 
| the structure of society and of govern- 
THE next meeting of the Depart-| ment, and train their pupils for these 
ment of Superintendence will be held | ends, rather than for the repeating of 
in Beooklyn, N. Y., February 16, 17, | «parrot lessons.” 
18, 1892, This early announcement is | 
made in order that those having the | 
charge of other educational meet- | 
ings may avoid selecting the same : : ‘ 
dates. Henry SABIN, |room and out of it, the “informing 
President Dep’t. of Superintendence. | Power Of the people.” 
L. W. Day, Cleveland, 0.,Sec’y. | 





Yes, the teachers must more and 
more become, in the alliance meetings, 
in the reading circle, in the school 





From the report of the Bureau of 

“THe World’s Fair is in the air,” | Labor Statisticg.just published, we 
and the teacher who knows and can learn that the eight leading daily 
tell about it will win. Send for circu- | 2©Wspapers of St. Louis employ 711 


lars of our “Globe Premium” of two| men and 13 women; the thirty best 
trips round the world. job offices 1,339 men and 549 women. 


|the type foundries 136 men and 38 
|women. This, without enumerating 





or or 


Every school can now secure a 


United States Map and a Globe on theemployes of the various weekly 
easy terms. Send stamps for circu- 2°WSPapers of the city, makes a total 


lars and other information. 6€.2,706 poranens. 


a 
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Our teachers need to beinocculated | pans Whang thing pees Pur pros- 
| perity becauseit grows—it must grow 


Pa ee nnee of pregrens. ‘right—grow into the ideal and the 


oe | 











| spiritual before it is prosperous. 
THE power this teacher has to 
throw out light is wonderful and it 
gives the people power. 


a et 
NorHinG is quite measured or closed 
in this world. 


Tse 8t. Louis Stationer makes the 
following timely suggestions in regard 
to better facilities needed in the post- 
office department of the great South- 
west: 
“Considerable hardship is inflicted 
on the country merchants living where 
no banks exist. We recently received 
a remittance from Valley Springs, 
Ark., of $3.00, which cost the custo- 
mer twelve cents in stamps. If the 
government want to do the country at 
large a service they should devise some 
means of relieving the people of such 
unnecessary burdens. The entire post- 
office system for the Southwest re- 
quires reconstruction, and the facili- 
ties of fifty years ago will no longer 
meet the requirements of the present.’’ 
With a surplus of $5,000,000 over 
the expenses of running the Post- 
office Department, and with added 
wealth to the whole country this year 





of over $2,000,000,000, we can afford 
free delivery and prompt delivery, 
and every other needed facility to the 
people for quick, cheap, all-informing 
universal education. 

The Stationer is right in its demands. 
Let the people every where second 
this movement. 





PRINCETON College rejoices in the 
following gifts this year that are made 
public: 

From Professor Henry F. Osborn 
for a new athletic club house. 

A gift of $250,000, from Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, of New York City, for 
the construetion of a new alumni hall. 

A gift of $10,000—$5,000 from a gen- 
tleman in New York and $5,000 from 
the class of 1876—for the construction 
of a hospital to be named in honor of 
the wife of Princeton’s ex-president, 
Mrs. Isabella McCosh, 

$10,000 gift of an unknown lady, for 
scholarships. 

$10,000 to be used as an endowment 
fund for lectures on general subjects, 
and $100,000 which comes to Princeton 
College from the Fayerweather estate. 

The total value of the munificent 
gifts to Princeton College for the year 
made public amounts to $380,000. 








INTELLIGENCE baffles the weak. 


Tus is sound doctrine from The 
Central Christian Advocate, of St. 
Louis: ‘Popular education is not to 
be advanced by giving a new lease of 
life toan institution which has blunted 
the moral sensibilities of the people, 
corrupted the officers of the State, 
bribed the press and largely destroyed 
public spirit.”’ 





TEN noted criminals have escaped 
from the St. Louis jail, which is said 
to be one of the strongest prisons in 
the country. The guards have re- 
cently been changed, “‘for political 
reasons,’’ and the incompetency of the 
new guards has made the escape pos- 
sible. 

We pay largely for incompetency in 
all directions. A little more paid for 
careful training in our common 
schools would prevent so much waste 
by incémpetency. 





THIS, too, shows well withour more 
than $2,000,000,000 surplus: ‘‘The Me- 
Cormick harvester machine company 
say that their entire output, 120,000 
machines for 1891, the largest in their 
history, has been exhausted long 
since.” 

an ae ee 

THINK of it. If requires sixty-seven 
cords of poplar wood to make enough 
paper for an edition of 150,000 copies 
of the Philadelphia Record, or seven- 
teen tons of printing paper. In twenty- 
two hours from the time of felling the 
tree it has been turned into printed 
papers. 





THE Philadelphia Press also used 
twenty-six tons of paper for a recent 
edition. This would make a strip the 
width of a newspaper page, 18 inches, 
nearly 300 miles in length. 


=>s 





THE postal card works at Shelton, 
Conn., are busily engaged in turning 
out the new “‘ladies’ correspondence 
card.” They are of pearl gray card 
board. Twenty-five millions will be 
rinted of the first edition. 





THE Board of Education of the City 
of New York appropriates $193,500 for 
school supplies, in the way of maps, 
globes, blackboards, ete. 
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THANKS, but we shall go on—per- 
haps you cannot recognize in these 
teachers anything angelic—please do 
not blame us for your short sight and 
narrow view. Weregret you do not 
see larger and further. What to us 
seems light may be an excess to you. 
We cannot narrow our horizon to 
suit your limitations. 





THIS enlargement of a mind by the 
inbreaking of more light, giving 
power to the people, comes very near 
being great even if it is done by a 
young teacher. So the light comes, 
thatis the great thing, we will not 
stop to quarrel about its source. 

-—— -— —-9+9--- 

Every blindness desirous of the day 

shall be healed. 





ALL servants of the good, in quest 
of the true, shall find it. 





YEs, we are called into light and 
liberty and power. Ignorance is 
darkness, slavery, weakness. We 
work for and prefer the former. 

; peo —__—__ 

SucH a reach, this teaching has, on 
into the infinite. Who can quite 
measure it? What marvelous expan- 
sions these moral and intellectual 
uplifts give us. We can give no ade- 
quate transcript of such hours or of 
the love we have for those who lead 
us up to these divine heights. 

a eee 

THE brand these great teachers put 

upon the mind remains. 








From the intelligence communi- 
cated in our common schools proceed 
rays of probity, truth, justice, self- 
denial, heroism. All these virtues 
are constantly insisted upon six hours 
aday in all well-conducted schools, 
What a teaching. Whocan measure 
the influence of such a constant drill 
on 12,000,000 of young minds. 

. 





Tals teacher speaks with a double 
voice—to the present and to the 
future. He speaks to the school dis- 
trict and to the State. 

WHEREVER there is a school, and 
men and women teach and the chil- 
dren learn, “the eternal is there,’ and 
on the far horizon the light of his 
truth creates an ever-widening space 
filled with both joy and power. The 
dreams of intelligent people become 
doctrines, dictating conduct and law. 

WE confess we rather despise this 
pedantic exactitude of statement. No 
man can measure the work of the 
humblest teacher, say nothing of the 
work of the more than four hundred 
thousand! We shall not overstate it 
because we have neither power to 
coneeive or language to express it. 
Others may cavil and criticise and 
find fault. We prefer, as far as we 
are able, to syllable the great things 
our teachers do. 











Our teachers are to be more and 
more the informing power of the peo- 
ple. We hope each one of these four 
hundred thousand teachers will restate 
this fact often to their pupils and 
patrons that the crops this year will 
bring to the people an added wealth 
amounting to $2,000,000,000. We are 
not poor. We are able to increase 
both the compensation of our teachers 
and the length of the school term in 
all the States. Will the teachers be- 
come the ‘informing power’’ of the 
people and so help to secure these 
results? , 


Omitted Lessons. 








BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 





“To the which my duties 
Are with most indissoluble tie 
Forever knit,”—SHAK. 


8 soon as a child is old enough to 
have any distinct idea of the 
meaning of the word duty, its duties 
gradually arrange themselves in his 
mind in three quite clearly defined 
classes, which may be called for our 
present purpose, religious, social and 
arbitrary. He is told, for instance, 
that he “ought” to be good and gen- 
tle, forgiving, generous and truthful, 
because it will please God to have him 
so. He is told that in so doing he will 
grow tobe like Him. These require- 
ments stand, therefore, in the mind of 
a child, as religious, and it is his rela- 
tion to God which gives them their 
validity. Second, he is taught that 
he ‘‘ought’’ to be orderly and patient, 
regular in his habits and punctual in 
his performance of duty ; not wasteful 
but economical of his possessions, and 
that he ought to think beforehand as 
to what he is to do and not to leave 
all his preparations tothe last minute. 
He “ought’’ to do these things be- 
cause his own work is thereby made 
more easy and he can accomplish 
more ; also because others are helped 
thereby, and these duties consequently 
have in his mind a merely empirical 
authority, They are highly ‘‘expe- 
dient,’’ and he finds as he has been 
assured that he would make life more 
easy to him if he performs them. 
They have their authority then in 
themselves and in the relation he bears 
to society in general. These two 
classes of duties he finds obligatory 
on him wherever he may be and at all 
seasons; that is tosay, space and time 
seem to have no effect upon them, and 
they remain always constant As an 
example of the third class, which we 
have called arbitrary for want of a bet- 
ter term, we give the regulations of 
his school roum. He ‘‘ought,’’ he is 
told, to keep silence in study hours, 
not to talk and not to assist his tellow 
pupil who happens not to be able to 
answer the question. He ‘‘ought’’ to 
rise when the bell strikes and pass in 
a certain order to a certain recitation. 
But this class of duties vary with 
different schools and different teach- 
ers, and what is right to-day and here 








may be pronounced wrong to-morrow 
and there. So that their validity 
seems to the child to consist in the 
will of a certain person or the author- 
ity of a certain school. With this last 
class of duties, as we find them in the 
child’s mind, I have nothing to do at 
present. With the first there is no 
question of their religious nature; but 
I wish, in speaking of the second, to 
ask whether the ground on which 
they stand may not be considerably 
elevated, and whether the common 
lessons recited daily in our schools do 
not furnish abundant and always 
ready material for such work. 

The duties we have enumerated in 
this class are Punctuality, Regularity, 
Order, Economy, Forethought and 
Patience. They are called minor vir- 
tues, butin their bearing on the whole 
character are certainly deserving of a 
higher name. I will endeavor to show 
how they may be enforced by the reg- 
ular recitations, and at the same time 
placed upon a higher footing. Of 
course theillustrations must bedrawn 
mainly from the physical sciences, as 
their objects reflect to us the thought 
and ways of working of the Creator. 

In the botany recitation, for in- 
stance, the lesson is on the sap of 
plants, and while the children are told 
how the long, still juices start and run 
in the spring, obeying the upward call 
of the sunshine, may they not learn 
as well that God is punctual in his 
work? They do not find one tree de- 
laying till August and another shoot- 
ing forth its buds in November, but 
punctual to the time appointed. The 
sap flows through winter-stiffened 
stem and bud, and the marvel of 
spring comes to us. Or in the geog- 
raphy hour the class have given the 
boundaries of California, and are tell- 
ing of the climate. As the teacher 
explains how the northern tropical 
cloud belt moves northward and 
southward with the sun, dragged as 
far south as California, when the sun 
goes on its yearly trip to the southern 
tropic, is there no lesson of punctual- 
ity to be enforced here from the exam- 
ple of the great Father? Punctual to 
its appointed time the current sets in 
or out of the Red Sea; punctual to its 
season 


*The mild southwest monsoon has risen 


On broad grey wings of gloom,” 


ever since the morning stars sang 
when the great southern peninsulas 
of India appeared dry out of the 
ocean, and the northeast monsoon has 
come in its time to bring back the 
sunlight and fair weather. Cannot 
the hour in geography be made to 
teach something more, even to the 
youngest children, than locations and 
number of inhabitants? Astronomy 
in other years will enforce the lesson, 
as by the unbending science of mathe- 
matics it announces not only the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, but the 
visits of comets and meteors that never 
fail punctually to keep their appoint- 
ments. 





An Ovation. 


“He enchanteth societies unto him, 
All men’s hearts are his.’’ 





SHAK. 
HE Writers’ Ciub night, at Expo- 
sition, Saturday, October 10, 
was an unqualified success. The large 
hall was filled to repletion, every seat 
was occupied, and fully 5,000 people 
were present. Members of the Club, 
mostly ladies, occupied private boxes, 
and presented an interesting picture 
of intellectuality and beauty. Most 
of the ladies were in full dress, having 
floral decorations presented by the 
president of the Club. 

After Gilmore’s first concert, at 8:30 
p. m., Professor William J. Bryan 
opened the proceedings in a pertinent 
and felicitous address, setting forth 
the wishes and objects of theSt. Louis 
Writers’ Club, concluding by intro- 
ducing the first speaker of the even- 
ing, Wm. Richard Ennis, editor of the 
St. Louis Stationer, and a member of 
the Club. 

WM. RICHARD ENNIS’ ADDRESS. 

His appearance was the signal for 
tumultuous applause, which contin- 
ued at intervals while the gentleman 
held the stage. He was quite up to 
the requirements of the occasion, and 
added additional laurels to his fame 
as an effective and enterta‘ning plat- 
formspeaker. With his fine voice and 
clear enunciation the audience in the 
extreme portion of the hall had no 
difficulty in catching every word he 
uttered. After some moments for the 
applause to subside, Mr. Ennis spoke 
as follows: 

“Some men are born great, 


Some achieve greatness, 
And some have greatness thrust upon them.” 


Tn being selected by the St. Louis 
Writers’ Club to voice their thanks 
for the attendance of this vast assem- 
blage, to the latter class I belong this 
evening. [Applause.] I am deeply 
sensible ofthe honor. Ifthe members 
of the Club could speak they would 
join me in bidding you 

‘“PEN THOUSAND WELCOMES.”’ 
[Applause.] They would now say 
that St. Louis was giving the grandest 
illumination ever before witnessed on 
earth. You are participating to-night 
in the most successful exposition ever 
given in this or any other country. 
You have listened to music from the 
imperial band of the world, led-by P. 
S. Gilmore, the greatest of living 
bandmasters. During the week the 
people in St. Louis have had the priv- 
ilege of visiting the greatest fair that 
has ever been seen on the continent. 
[Applause. ] 

They would say that the managers 
of the exposition, directors and pro- 
moters of the fall festivities, and the 
president and directors of the fair 
grounds, are entitled to the lasting 
thanks and gratitude of the people 
of the entire country, for the grand 
series of entertainments they have 
provided. [Applause.} Above all 
things else, the members of the Writ- 
ers’ Club would say that never before 
has there been assembled in this great 
music hall a more brilliant and highly 
representative audience. [Applause.] 

As a citizen I wish to say that we 
have in St. Louis the greatest morning 
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and evening newspapers in the world, 
one of them paying more money for 
telegraphic news than any other 
newspaper in the country, 

But we have in the Writers Club of 
St. Louis many authors of interna- 
tional reputation, and some of the 
most gifted lady writers in the coun- 
try. [Applause.] That we have in 
North America 19,573 periodical pub- 
lications, printing 71,685,000 news- 
papers daily; that the vast body of 
brain woikers engaged on these pub- 
lications and the Writers’ Club of St. 
Louis are in favor of making the next 
World’s Columbia Fair and Exhibi- 
tion, in Chicago, a most unqualified 
success. [Applause.] Thatthe Writ- 
ers’ Club and the citizens of St. Louis 
believe in universal, brotherhood. 

Helping one another, 
Doing good when e’er we can, 
Who witholds the hand of kindness 
Ne’er deserves the name of man; 
Though rough may be the weather, 
And the sky be overcast, 
If we only pull together 
We may brave the storm at last. 
(Tumultuous applause.] 


The chairman next introduced J. B. 
Merwin, editor of the American 
Journal of Education who delivered 
a short and eloquent address, giv- 
ing the number of the Writers’ 
Club as sixty, and referring particu- 
larly to its aims aud objects. Mr. 
L. C. Freeman next gave the murder 
scene from Macbeth. This was 
followed with a recitation, ‘‘Phan- 
dig Croohore,’”’ by Mr. Frederick M. 
Crunden, an original poem, “Lookout 
Mountain,’”’ by Francis E. Cook, also 
a pantomime by twelve little girls, 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary Ho- 
gan Ludlum. Mr. G. Miles sang with 
good effect Alfred G. Robyn’s song, 
‘You,’ accompanied by the author. 
The members of the Writers’ Club 
are to be congratulated on the success 
of the entertainment, and it is to be 
hoped that during the approaching 
winter season they will have other 
‘literary evenings’’ with the public. 





Can We Do This. 





“He’s a spirit of persuasion,” 
—SHAK, 


MERSON said: ‘‘We mustnotrest 
in the use of slender accomplish- 
ments,—of faculties to do this and that 
other feat ; but we must pay our vows 
to the highest power, and pass, if it 
be possibie, by assiduous love and 
watching, into the visions of absolute 
truth. The growth of the intellect is 
strictly analogous in all individuals. 
It is larger reception of a common 
soul. 

Able men, in general, have good dis- 
positions, and a respect for justice; 
because an able man is nothing else 
than a good, free, vascular organiza- 
tion, whereinto the universal spirit 
freely flows; so that his fund of jus- 
tice is not only vast, but infinite. All 
men, in the abstract, are just and 
good; what hinders them, in the par- 
ticular, is, the momentary predomi- 
nance of the finite and individual over 
the general truth. The condition of 
our incarnation in a private self, seems 


~ 


to be a perpetual tendency to prefer! bish—patent office reports, etc. In 


the private law, to obey the private 
impulse, to the exclusion of the law of 
universal being. 

The great man is great by means of 
the predominance of the universal 
nature; he has only to open his 
mouth, and it speaks; he has only to 
be forced to act, and it acts. All men 
catch the word, or embrace the deed, 
with the heart, for it is verily theirs 
as much as his; but in them this dis- 
ease of an excess of organization 
cheats them of equalissue. Nothing 
is more simple than greatness; in- 
deed, to be simple is to be great. 

All vision, all genius, comes by re- 
nouncing the two officious activity of 
the understanding, and giving leave 
and amplest privilege to the sponta- 
neous sentiment. Out of this must 
all that is alive and genial in thought 
go. Mengrind and grind in the will 
of truism, and nothing comes out but 
what was put in. But the moment 
they desert the tradition, and speak 
@ spontaneous thought, instantly 
poetry, wit, hope, virtue, learning, 
adecdote, all flock to their aid. 

Observe the phenomenon of extem- 
pore debate. A man of cultivated 
mind, but reserved habits, sitting 
silent, admires the miracle of free, 
impassioned, picturesque speegh, in 
the man addressing an assembly ;—a 
state of being and power, how unlike 
his own! Presently his own emotion 
rises to his lips, and overflows his 
speech. He must also arise and say 
somewhat. Once embarked, once hav- 
ing overcome the novelty of the situa- 
tion, he finds it just as easy and nat- 
ural to speak,—to speak with 
thoughts, with pictures, with rhyth- 
mical balance of sontences,—as it was 
to sit silent; for it needs not to do, 
but to suffer ; he only adjusts himself 
to the free spirit which gladly utters 
itself through him ; and motion-is as 
easy as rest. 
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Are You Ready ? 








“The books * * * * # 

That show, contain and nourish all the world.” 
—SHAK. 
TATE Superintendent, Hon. L. E. 
Wolfe, sends out the following 
EARNEST APPEAL 
for good books for the more than 800,- 
000 children of sclidol age in Missouri. 
Nov. 27 is the day named. .Can we 
not all get ready for this so as to in- 
sure a splendid success? State Supt. 
Wolfe says: 

“T fondly look forward to the time 
when a majority of the count: y schools 
of Missiouri will have at least a small 
library of choice books suited for the 
pupils of the first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth readers, respectively. Prob- 
ably not one in forty of the school dis- 
tricts of the State has a library of any 
kind. Ofthose having a library, prob- 
ably not onein five has a library ot 
choice books suited to the capacity of 
the pupils of the respective grades. 
If you will examine the school libra- 
ries-and also the books found in the 
homes, you will find that the most of 
them are suited to grown folks. These 
libraries, as a rule, are com ot 





religious debates, difficult works on 


‘history, and a large per cent. of rub- 





the building of these libraries very 
little attention has been given to se- 
curing books suited to the children. 
I suppose it was thought that if these 
children were not grown they ought 
to be, and could be it they lived long 
enough and were well fed. 


But why should the more than 
800,000 children of school age in Mis- 
souri. have access to good books? 
Have not they open eyes and ears to 
all the occurrences arround them? 
Can not they read nature? Suppose 
they do not have access to books, have 
they not access to nature and man? 
Yes, but access to what nature? the 
little patch of earth called the neigh- 
borhood—to Mr. Jones’ and Mr, 
Smith’s farms; to Turtle Creek; to a 
stretch of prairie; toa few hills hardly 
to be dignified with the name. In 
good juvenile books this neighborhood 
stretches away over continents and 
seas, and brings the reader in contact 
with the great educator—nature in her 
most diversified and wonderful forms. 
Turtle Creek becomes the lordly Miss- 
issippi, making its way from the melt- 
ing snows on the mountains 10 the 
Eads jetties at the Gulf; the Hudson 
with its palisades and its highlands ; 
the Nile with its cataracts. The min- 
iature falls down in the meadow be- 
comes the Yosemite, the awful Niag- 
ara. The little knolls and hills of 
the neighborhood becomes the sub- 
lime panorama of peak and pass, spur 
and canyon, guarded by Pike’s Peak, 
the sentinel of the Rockies. The corn 
and wheat and oats are earnest of a 
bewildering variety of tropical and 
temperate productions. Through these 
books the reader is enab:ed to clasp 
hands across the continents and down 
the centuries, to annihilate space; to 
make the knowledge of the race his. 

Through the reading of history and 
biography the common-place and 
every day occurrences are replaced by 
grand achievements of peace and war; 
by the deathless deeds of a Ceesar, a 
Cromwell, a Wilberforce. The gossip 
of the neighborhood becomes the an- 
nals of empires, statesmen and war- 
riors. 


But I said that these children come 
in contact not only with nature, but 
with man. With what man? With 
the men of the neighborhood—with 
Farmer Simpson and “Squire Haw- 
kins,’’ model men of their kind and 
performing well their part. Each 
with his own little round of thought 
and feelings and aspirations; with 
his conversation about corn and cattle 
and hogs, each important in its place. 

But during the centuries past the 
Creator has dealt out sparingly here 
and there great and gifted souls whose 
lives are an inspiration—men and 
women full of lofty thoughts, high 
purposes and nobleaspirations. These 
in their best moments, when standin 
upon the peaks of high courage an 
unselfish purpose, with divinity 
streaming imma their souls, when 
thus upon the delectable heights they 
wrote, and there in their books is 
erystalized for all time the best | 
thoughts and feelings that stirred 
these great souls in the dead centuries 
past. Few of these great characters 
lived in any one State or in any one 
generation, but through choice books 
the reader is enabled to come into 
spiritual contact with these characters 
across the continents and down the 
centuries. I :ead a book by an author 
who may have been dead for centu- 
ries, and my mind is enlightened and 
my heart kindled with the thoughts 
and feelings that stirred that author 
when he penned that page. Such is 
literature. It brings the reader in) 
contact not with the commonplace of 
the neighborhoods but with the mar-;| 
velous and diversified of the world; 
not with the mediocrity, but with the 
re id giants and inspired of all- 
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Patrons of Missouri, and especially 
the country schools, shall thechildren 
of Missouri be denied this inestimable 


hs Through the ScHOOL 


OURBNAL and the institutes every 


possible effort has been made to reach 


the teachers upon this subject. This 
article is written to reach the patrons 
through the columns of the Globe- 
Democrat. In order to secure success 
the teachers and the patrons must co- 
operate. Finally, permit me to ap- 
peal to the patrons who shall read 
this article not to fail to raise at least 
a small library fund in their district 
by private subscription or entertain- 
ment. What you need is co-operation 
—25c or 50c from every patron; $5 or 
more from some who are able to give 
that much. 

In the confident hope,that this Li- 
brary Day, Friday, November 27, 1891, 
will prove a great day for thechildren 
of Missouri, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
L. E. WOLFE.” 


as 
>< 





The State University. 


HE enrollment in the various de- 
partments of the State University 
so far is the largest ever known up to 
date. We understand it is over 600. 
The increased attendance is distrib- 
uted through all the departments. 
The largest increase, however, is in 
the college of agriculture and mechan- 
ic arts. . 

The school of mines at Rolla will 
enroll over 100 pupils. The facalty at 
the school of mines has been rein- 
forced by the addition of Hon. T. L. 
Rubey, who is and deserves to be very 
popular with the teachers in all parts 
of the State. He is the author of the 
new institute law. Prof. Elmo G, 
Harris, Director; Prof. T. L. Rubey, 
Secretary, and Prof. Paul J. Wilkins, 
Proctor. The laboratory of theschool 
of mines, built under the direct super- 
vision of Prof. Waite, is one of the 
most complete ever constructed in this 
country. 

asinine celle ite 

THE treasury statement of money 
in circulation Oct. 1 disposes of any 
doubt as to the supply of money run- 
ning short. During the month $24,- 
000,000,000 was added to our circula- 
tion, and we now have $32,600,000 
more money in the hands of the peo- 
ple than a year ago, showing thata 
part, at least, of the $2,000,000,000 
added wealth to the country isalready — 
in active circulation. 

Let our teachers, who are to be ‘‘the 
informing power of the people,’’ keep 
the facts, as to our financial condition, 
and as to our ability to maintain and 
extend our common schools, before 
the people. 

These more than 400,000 teachers, 
when they get dilligently and persist- 
ently at work, are, in reality, a great 
permanent ‘‘informing power.’’ 


WE think if our teachers set reso- 
lutely and kindly to work, that it will 
be a practical matter, and an easy one, 
to convince the school boards, direct- 
ors or trustees and the people too, 
that this $2,600,000,000 of added wealth 
to the country means not only more 
money for the people with which to 
pay their debts, but it means more 
money with which to enlarge school 
tacilities, so as to help the people to 
more intelligence and more power, 
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haniier FD of the $2,000,000,- 
000 added wealth to the conntry this 
year will fall to the share of the good 
people of Arkansas? We hope the 
teachers of the State will look into the 
matter and report to the people. 





IGNORANCE, wretchedness and vice 
are bad instructors for the young. It 
is better and cheaper to provide com- 
petent, loving men and women who 


are pure, noble and worthy, to in- 
struct our youth. 
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CAUusE and effect, means and ends, 
seed and fruit, sweet or bitter, cannot 
be severed in this world. It is good 
to so teach all. 





Onr of the leading teachers of 
Cooper County, Missouri, writes as 
follows : 

The Six-inch Premium Globe 
come to hand a few days since. I 
like it very much, I have made not 
only two but several trips around the 
world, and the more I go the more I 


learn and the more I want to go. It 
is one of the most interesting and ef- 
fective method of teaching geography 
I have ever seen, without exception. 
Our school prospects are = 








To be evil is worse than to do evil. 


INTELLIGENCE is a sagacity clarify- 
ing and enlarging the vision of both 
teacher and pupil. Nay, more, it 
gives the people power. 
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You see this Columbian Exposition 
matter is in the air at home and 
abroad, 

A récent examination illustrates 
this: 

A class in Geography—reads : 

‘The new world was discovered by 
Columbus.”’ Visitor.—‘‘What do you 
understand by that?’ (No answer.) 
Visitor.—'What do you mean by dis- 
covered ?’’ (No answer.) Visitor.— 
‘*Well, what do you mean by the new 
world?” After long pause, small boy 
answers—‘‘Heaven.”’ Visitor.—*‘H’m 
Yes. Very well. Who discovered 
it?” All hands up and answer, 
“Columbus”’! 





THE bringing of parents and teach- 
ers into closer and more friendly rela- 
tions is not only much to be desired 
but to be much advocated. 





THE teacher and the parent are 
working for the same object, and 
should find opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with and understand- 
ing each other, in order that their ef- 
forts to educate the children may be 
harmonious and successful. 








ROF. GRAY, at at the Normal In- 
stitute, held at Greeley, Colo., 
said ; 
With the globe always at hand to 
aid in making real and at home all 


people and places, plants or animals ' 


of which the children read or hear, 
we may be able to assist them in 
forming the habit of locating all points 
of interest referred to in their reading 
or in other studies. 

If such a habit could be formed it 
would surely be worth more to the 
student than any array of geographi- 
cal facts which may be memorized by 
him during the few years given to 
this study, 

It is also said that ‘‘the topic which 
awakened the greatest interest, how- 
ever, was the use of the globe in teach- 
jng facts of physical and political geo- 
graphy. Among the reasons given 
for using the globe with primary 
classes we recall the following : 

The first impression which a child 
receives colors his conception of the 
facts for several years. Theglobe tells 


?| the truth. Maps do not. 


The relative positions of continents 
and oceans can be seen on the globe. 
Maps do not show this. 

Direction and relative distances and 
comparative size can be more easily 
ascertained from the globe than from 
the maps. 

These facts from this practical and 
successful educator are entitled to 
great consideration. Colorado must 
share largely in the added wealth to 
the country. The teachers could 
easily ascertain what perportion of 
$2,000,000,000 belongs to this young 
but growing State. The teachers are 
very much alive under the inspiring 
leadership of a host of the brightest 
men and women that adorn the teach- 
ers’ profession in the United States. 


What proportion of the $2,000 000,- 
000 added wealth to the country this 
year will falls to the teachers and 
people of Colorado? Colorado is rich, 
able to pay for the best in the way of 
education for the children. 
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THE teacher is the visible hand 
taking the torch from him who is de- 








+) parting and passing it on, to him who 


arrives. 





THIs intelligence kindled in our 
common schools goes on far shining 
forever. 





THE use and study of a globe has 
a strange power of extension and the 
enlargement of the mind. It opens 
up, for us, constantly new horizons and 
makes history prodigal in ite sugges- 
tions and revelations—the vast whole 


if we are large enough to comprehend 
it. 
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YEs, westate facts. You must draw 
your own conclusions, 
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in Sets. 





School Supply Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Colorado College. 
Bigs RADO College and Cathe Acad- 

emy have opened with the larg- 
est attendance in the history of that 
institution. The new gymnasium and 
‘*Montgomery Hall” haveadded much 
to its equipment, and its corps of in- 
structors greatly strengthened by the 
addition of four new men, making a 
faculty of twelvein all. It hasan un- 
usually large number of students from | 
the Eastern and Middle Western 
States this year. 


CoLoRADO 





SPRINGS, Oct. 28, 1891. 





Facts to be Considered. 





“I have a notion which imports your good.” 


—SHAK,. 


’ i See boys and girls only have a few | 


years to prepare for the duties | 
of life. Some of them only at- 
tend school three months, of twenty | 
days each month, provided. they | 
go every day to school. 
paratively few are able to attend | 
every day. If they do go every day | 
it is only 540 hours. 


growing and onerous duties of Ameri- | 


can citizenship? Isit? If people are} 


not able to take care of themselves, | 
property is taxed to take care of them. | 
Why not then, when you can do so, 


“put the whole boy to school,” as 


Prof. Woodward suggests. 


The fact that “a graduate of a 
manual training school will learn a 


But com- | 


Is this quite) 
enough to prepare a person for the| 








trade in two years less time than a 
person who has not had this training, 
may be instanced in the following: 
A graduate of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School, one year after grad- 
uating, says: ‘I have a better posi- 
| tion now than young men who have 
| | been in the same shops for three years, 
and I receive more pay.’ A foreman 
‘of a large system of railway shops 
| writes: ‘As an employer, T will say 
|for several of the manual training- 
school boys I have working for me 
| that they will in one year occomplish 
| as much as the ordinary boy (who has 
| not received the training the manual 
| school gives) will in three. Forexam- 
| ple, I have two boys working side by 
| side, one from the school, the other an 
| uneducated boy; the former has been 
| working here nine months, while the 
| latter has been here over three years; 
and to-day the boy from the school 
| will do better, cleaner, neater, quicker 
| work by far than the other boy.’” 
| Such facts as these must command at- 


| tention and consideration. 








| No ONE presumes to dispute the fact 

| stated by President Harrison in his 
_ Albany speech, that this year’s crops 

| will be worth $1 ,000,000,000 more than 

| ever before. And the added wealth 
| from other sources swells the grand 
total to $2,000,000,000. 
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INTELLIGENCE ig a resurrection, 
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WILL the teachers—400,000 of them 
and over—become, as suggested by 
Prof. Carnahan. of Ohio, ‘‘the inform- 
ing power of the people,”’ and so show 
them that, with our surplus of over 
$2,000,000,000, the school terms should 
be made longer in ali the States, and 
that the people are able to so increase 
the compensation of the teachers in 
all the States that we can secure and 
hold on to the best teachers in the 
country schools, where three-fourths 
of the people get all the school train- 
ing they ever receive. 

Divide that $2,000,000,000 surplus by 
44, the number of States, and get ap- 
proximately the added wealth natu- 
rally accruing to your State for a year. 
What is the amount? When it is as- 
certained, why not state and restate 
it until the tax-payers are convinced 
that they are able to concede all that 
you ask in the education of their 
children. 





A New Departure, 





‘“‘These men may grow wiser every day.” 
—SHAK, 


p™. C. M. WooDWARD, a Cura- 
tor of the Missouri State Uni- 
versity; at Columbia. has some impor- 
tant facts to communicate on the new 
departure just inaugurated there in 
connection with the Missouri College 
of Agricultureand Manual Training 
as follows : 
“To the people of Missouri: 


A curator of your university, special- 
ly charged by my associates with the 
duty of making adequate provision 
for the introduction of manual training 
into the course of study in the college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, I 
have spent to-day inspecting our new 
shop and drawing room, and the entire 
scheme of changes and repairs in 
progress in the a building. 

e building will be 
admirably heated, ventilated and fur- 
nished. 

I found the shop in perfect order 
and a full section of 24 students at 
work under the direction of Mr. 
C. W. Marx and his assistant, Mr. 
Charles B Rearick. Nota bench was 
vacant. The material and spirit were 
excellent. The average age of the 
young men was about eighteen years. 
Three such sections have been formed, 
and another will probably be formed 
during the coming week. 

You will be interested to know that 
I have never seen a more convenient 
or better equipped wood-working shop, 
and that the drawing room is second 
to none in the State. These features 
are wholly new in your university, 
and they are now for the first time 
offered free to the youth of Missouri. 

I desire to commend most highly 
the entire organization of the college 
of agriculture under the leadership of 
President Jesse and Dr. Porter. 
Several carefully selected teachers 
have been added to the faculty. I can 
personally vouch for the high charac- 
ter, education and technical skill of 
the young men I have named in 
charge of the shopwork and drawing. 

It is probably not as well known as 
it should be that students are received 
into the two-year manual training 
course directly from the district 
schools of the State. A thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic and a fair 
command of English should be in- 
sisted on, but a preliminary knowl- 
edge of high scheol studies, algebra, 
Latin, phrsics, history, ete.,\is not 

“ ist . T 


gi ny of such students 
therefore below that of ordinary 


ete 
ee ek 


college admission, and hence a clearly 
defined course of study for two years 
has been laid down for them, which 
may be regarded as broadly prepara- 
tory in character. 

Students completing this two years’ 
course, may do one of these three 
things, according to circumstances : 

1. They may return to their homes 
and engage in some branch of farm- 
ing, or industrial life. The combina- 
tion of brain-culture and hand-cult- 
ure, during two years, will give them 
a@ taste for the better sort of such 
a, and prepare them to succeed in 


it. . 

2. They may go on into higher edu- 
cation in agriculture or engineering, 
having laid the best possible founda- 
tion for subsequent scientific and 
technical work. 

3, They may decide finally to enter 
the academic, or legal, or medical 
departments of the university. No 
student, however humble, should be 
denied this choice, and you may rest 
assured that no student taking it will 
ever regret the two years of manual 
agate during his years of prepara- 
tion. 

Of these three classes thus formed 
the first will undoubtedly be the 
largest and the third the smallest. 

Provision has not yet been made for 
all the work of the two years nor has 
the work of tool-practice been incor- 
porated into the engineering courses. 
That will come perhaps next term, 
meanwhile more shops, more tools, 
more drawing rooms, and more 
teachers will be necessary as the plan 
develops. We shall have occasion to 
utilize every available foot of room in 
existing buildings, and we shall need 
every dollar at our command for 
equipment and teaching force. 

The Board of Curators are a unit in 
favor of this work. as are the presi- 
dent and faculty. I believe I am safe 


Mr. H. J.Hoovenr, in writing of the 
Boston University School ot Theology 
in the Central Christian Advocate, 
says, that ‘‘a university in the heart 
of a great city has been looked on 
somewhat doubtfully by many. But 
* * * * * * think, to the splen- 
did intellectual and spiritual advan- 
tages the location furnishes. Libra- 
ries, museums, lecture platforms, 
Bunker Hills, Concords and Plymouth 
Rocks fairly beseech the student to 
acquire knowledge, while contact 
with the poor, suffering, sin-enslaved 
masses, which is effected by the city 
missions with which the school is con- 
nected, fairly beseech the student to 
use it. The gospel of Christ to the 
masses in our large cities is the great 
question of our times. Any schooling 
that will contribute to the solution of 
this great question is worth more than 
homiletics and didactics.”’ 





The Intellectual vs. The Moral. 





HE article on “A Modern Ideal” 

(referred toin another column) 
has the following paragraphs, (The 
Literary Digest, Oct. 10): 

“The man behind the plow, the 
mechanic, the toiler with his hands, 
can never attain intellectual culture, 
if only for want of time. He can 
never be more than a bungler, to his 
own misfortune and that of others. 





in adding the State Beard of Agricul- 
ture as well. If there exists among 
the people of the State such a hearty , 
confidence in us as shall lead them to 


{ 


will surely be crowned with success. 


judicious course of drawing and labora- 
tory work will be arranged for them. 
Respectfully, 
C. M. WooDWARD.”’ 
Columbia, Mo., 1891. 
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Miss MoLuIE E. CARRIER, of the 
Oakland High School, in The Pacific 
School Journal, says ‘‘a rich nation 
like ours can afford to pay the teach- 
ers of its children salaries fairly com- 
mensurate with their value. We have 
a right to expect the nation to pay us 
as much as it pays its dentists, its 
physicians, its Jawyers. I think it 
would, if we fearlessly insisted upon it. 
We seem to be so afraid of touching 
on the salary question, as though it 
were given us, instead of something 
fairly and honestly earned. 


“The great American public cannot 
expect us to spend our lives teaching 
its children, if it allows us to look for- 
ward to a life of comparative poverty. 
It ought to make it possible for its 
teachers to move in the society to 
which it properly belongs. There 
would, then, be an inducement for 
our brightest minds to remain with 
us and help us to make oar profession 
the dominant one of the age.” 

We train the children, as Shake- 
speare says, 

“For the wealth that the world masters.” 





CALIFORNIA must share largely in’ 
this $2 000,000,000 of added wealth to 
the country this past year. Enough, 
we should hope, to more adequately 
compensate the teachers of the State, 





although more liberal salaries are 


entrust to the university their sons! 
and daughters, these new measures | 


I say “daughters,” forin dae time a! 


In the twilight of his culiure which 
he mistakes for daylight, he sees dis- 
torted images which he mistakes for 
realities—delusive images which de- 
prive him of all joy and peace and 
working capacity. 

“Happiness ! Is that not the highest 
object in life? Education cannot con- 
fer it, nor can riches. It consists in 
the conscious satisfaction of conscious 
needs. 

‘‘The man of the people, provided his 
heart and character are cultivated, 
can be as consciously happy as the man 
of the highest intellectual culture: 
the type of his happiness can also be 
a@ worthy one. 

“The tendency of popular education 
is simply to shatter the very founda- 
tions of the people’s happiness. It 
robs them of their religious faith, and 
with it the strongest motive to moral 
perfection, it robs them of their senti- 
mental ideals, creates a critical spirit 
of doubt, the more ruinous because of 
its indistinctmess; and engenders a 
spirit of dissatisfaction which renders 
them half-hearted in all their pur- 
suits. 

“Let us not be misunderstood. Our 
argument is not: ‘Leave the people 
as stupid as possible that they may be 
happy.’ The satisfaction of the nat- 
ural needs of the people should be our 
aim, not the culture of the intellect. 
We want to develop the moral, not the 
thinking man, to cultivate the soul 
rather than the intellect. 

“But the storm is gathering fast, and 
whatever is to be done to remedy the 
existing order must be done quickly.” 





In these paragraphs there is a curi- 
ous mixture of truth and error. The 





paid there now thaninany other state, 


# 


average hand-worker may, as a rule, 


* 


exhaust his energies from day to day 
in actual harrowing and hammering. 
And yet many a hand-worker finds 
time to read enough to acquire great 
clearness and vigor of thought. His 
very work, in fact (except as a mere 
factory hand) demands a good deal of 
strong thinking. It will be found, 
further, that the hard-headed hand- 
worker generally chooses very solid 
books. And if most are content to do 
the work at hand, without much 
troubling themselves concerning any- 
thing beyond, is not that true even 
of most ‘‘professional’?’ men? How 
many lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
teachers, are real students? Think 
of the Jacob Boehmes and the Elihu 
Burritts and then say that the hand- 
worker ‘‘can never be more than a 
bungler!”’ 





Increase facilities for education and 
reduce the hours of labor and see 
what the hand-worker will do! This 
is the true significance of all our in- 
ventions, of all our machinery—not 
that afew men may become money- 
kings, but that every man may have 
leisure to become fully acquainted 
with and cultivate the truest friend- 
ship with himself. For his true self 
includes the whole world of rational 
forces, physical, intellectual, and 
moral. And when he has come to 
rightly know this he will be verily a 
man and not a slave. 

Hence, instead of saying, ‘‘ We want 
to develop the moral, not the thinking 
man,’’ we would urge withall earnest- 
ness that what we wantis: Todevelop 
the moral and the thinking man, to 
Cultivate the whole man as at once a 
power-to-know, a power-to-feel and a 
power-to-do. Itis only as an intelli- 
gent soul, that a man is truly a sowl. 





And as for the storm so confidently 
prophesied—we in America have for 
a hundred years been engaged in 
averting it, and arestill, with increas- 
ing energy, providing against calam- 
itous anarchy by developing all those 
organic relations which go to makeup 
@ vitally unified, harmonious human 
world. 

The ideal is infinitely complex. Its 
realization is therefore exceedingly 
slow. But, however slowly’ and 
awkwardly, we at least are yet ‘‘strug- - 
gling and stumbling toward wisdom 
and virtue.” 


eR SE 


A Syllogism. 

TEACHER (to the class), 
a syllogism?” 

Pupil. ‘The logical form of every 
argument, consisting of three proposi- 
tions, namely, a major and minor 
premise and a corollary.” 

T. * Give an example.”’ 

P. “Pure blood is the secret of 
beauty. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood ; 
therefore, 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes the secret 
of beauty.” ; 
T. ‘Correct, 

medically.” 


‘What is 


both logically and 





THE thinking man is the uncon- 





scious plagiarist of the acting man, 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 





W.S. SUTTON, Houston, Texas.... ; 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis Editors. 











OuR premiums sent free, postpaid 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe with 
the “game” of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political historical 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.” 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies and terms. 





A PAPER mill at Bonham, Texas, 
produces twelve tons of pulp per day 
from cotton seed hulls that used to be 
wasted. The capacity of the mill is to 
be enlarged. 
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INTELLIGENCE re-creates a& man, 
clothes him with new power and with 
a higher sense of justice. We more 
than save the cost of the schools in 
the reduction of expenses for crimi- 
nals. The schools gives us men and 
citizens ; crime gives us criminals and 
imbecility. 





Ir there is any one thing more hor- 
rible than to see persons pining away 
for want of bread in this land, it is to 
see the mind starve for want of en- 
lightenment. 





WE may expect anything and every- 
thing good from this mysterious power 
of intelligence communicated to the 
people by our school instructors. 
What does it mean when we say “all 
can read.” 





OuR new civilization which instructs 
and so saves the people, is the result 
of nineteen centuries of effort to wrest 
power from the few and confer it 
upon the many. Itisaprodigy worth 
achieving. 
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Love is life. Our teachers open upa& 
new world for the children, to be had 
for the taking of it. 


ao 


THE teacher who works to-day to 
do what needs to be done is lighted on 
his way by the radiance of the future, 
and his night is even now filled with 
dawn. 


ee 





ARE the teachers of Texas fully 
alive to the fact that their State 
. shares very largely in the $2,000,000,- 
000 of added wealth to the country 
this year? The schools should be 
made better, with longer terms, and 
larger compensati n to the men and 
women who train the children intoa 
better christian citizenship. 


Wuat are the “authorities” of the 


N. E. A. thinking of to let these 
“echoes’’ of their proceedings escape 
and become public in this way? 


— 
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THE ineffable dawn which lights up 
the mind—everything in fact—these 
are the present, as well as the imper- 
ishable signs of these supreme work- 
ers—the teachers of our common 
schools. 





EDUCATORS were present from 
nearly every State in the Union at the 
meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association at Lookout Mountain, and 
with the exception of some complaint 
at the delay in the delivery of bag- 
gage, all seemed delighted at the care 
and attention given the guests by the 
genial manager of this magnificent 
hostelry, Mr. Chas. T. Wilson. ‘* Look- 
out Inn’ has every modern conveni- 
ence that wit, wisdom, experience, in- 
vention or money can furnish to make 
it attractive and desirable. 





Popular Schools. 





“We shall acquaint him with it 
As needful, fitting our duty.” 
—SHAK. 


HE success or failure of the school 

will depend almost entirely upon 
the tact and intelligence of the teach- 
er. The teacher must read, not one 
county paper and one general news- 
paper, but must have at hand many 
periodicals in order to get, not only 
the minutis, but also many-sided 
views of events as they are placing 
themselves on the pages of time. 
Some of these events will stand out as 
great mile posts in history, stepping- 
stones in science, or creations in liter- 
ature that shall make the minds of 
the present as well as succeeding gen- 
erations who read them broader, 
deeper and better. We feel sure that 
a part of an hour so devoted each week 
will get the best out of current his- 
tory, literature and science, and for 
such a teacher an excellent opportu- 
nity is afforded to aid and direct the 
child to the best in literature of the 
present and past. 

The co-operation of parent and 
teacher is an absolute necessity in 
these times, if we would have the new 
methods of imparting instruction 
which are being advocated by our 
best teachers introduced in our schools 
with the least friction possible. 

Hence the importance of these prac- 
tical suggestions by Dr. Wm, T. Har- 
ris, the present United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Dr. Harris says the first duty of the 
teacher and the superintendent is to 
make the school strong in the com- 
munity; therefore he should look out 
for the newspapers, because they 
have their opinions about things, and 
if they set the current against the 
good things done, it is not. easy to 
counteract it. The next great point 
is, are your schools popular with the 





people? We ought to so present the 


work of the schools to the people that 
it will carry them in favor of it, that 
they may feel large interest in it and 
be proud of it. 

Col. F. W. Parker says: 

‘‘Exalt the common schools by the 
exaltation of the teacher. Raise the 
teacher from the low conflict over 
petty methods and devices to the high- 
er atmosphere of principles and laws. 
Our interminable squabbles over this 
method or that device would, under 
such teaching, vanish into thin air; 
our profession would be lifted where 
it belongs—to the head of all profes- 
sions ; and the army of such teachers 
would set God’s people free.”’ 


A Course of Study. 








“You would say 
It hath been all in all his study.” 
—SHAK. 


HE formation of circles or clubs 
for the purpose of mutual assis- 
tance and encouragement in the pur- 
suit of some course of study is a most 
efficient means of increasing culture, 
and is an incentive to intellectual ef- 
fort that has been productive of the 
best results in the quickened activity 
of individuals and of communities. In 
no place has this method of study 
been productive of more evident and 
more wide-spread results than in St. 
Louis. Knowing the work that may 
be accomplished by such circles, and 
in answer to requests from different 
parts of the country, it has been 
thought best to present from time to 
time courses of study in various direc- 
tions of effort, that might be pursued 
by circles and clubs, either separately 
or successfully. In this issue is pre- 
sented a course of study in English 
Litarature, a subject that is likely to 
be of the most general interest. 

A thorough acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature can be obtained only by 
years of diligent study, but it is pos- 
sible to acquire in a much shorter time 
an intelligent idea of the character 
and extent of the field to be culti- 
vated, and accurate knowledge of the 
work of the greatest minds, together 
with the criteria necessary for more 
exhaustive research. The work of 
providing a suitable course of study 
that may be extended or restricted ac- 
cording to the opportunities of the 
special students is greatly facilitated 
by the existence of books especially 
adapted to the wants of various cir- 
cles. A former principal of the St. 
Louis High School, Dr. H. H. Morgan, 
has given to the public the results of 
many years experience as an instruc- 
tor and special student of English 
Literature. With the aid of the three 
works that he has written and com- 


piled it is possible for individuals or 


circles to pursue the study more or 
less exhaustively under the most 
favorable circumstances and in the 
most practical and effective manner. 
The three books are Representative 








Names in English Literature, pub- 


,lished by the American School Book 


Co. 





Literary studies from the Great 
British Authors, published by The 
American School Book Co., and Eng- 
lish and American Literature, . pub- 
lished by Leach, Shewell & Sanborne, 
Boston and New York. 

Chapter I of the last named work is 
especially valuable for its clear state- 
ment of the qualities of fine writing 
and its succinct presentation of the 
criteria for judging the merits or de- 
fects of authors. The references for 
the student that accompany the treat- 
ment of each author make it possible 
to ascertain the views of the most 
eminent critics with the least expen- 
diture of time and effort. 

Literary studies from the Great 
British Authors comprises 400 pages 
of characteristic selections made with 
excellent judgment from the works of 
the various writers. 

Representative Names givesin brief, 
tabular form the name, date, class, 
form, representative works, and char- 
acterization of each author by eminent 
critics, to which are added remarks 
by the author whenever it is deemed 
desirable to call attention to any 
special peculiarity or achievement. 

If a general knowledge of literature 
is desired, either for its own sake or 
as a preparation for more exhaustive 
study, each individual should care. 
fully study Chapter 1 on Literature, 
that the essentials of fine writing and 
the criteria of judgment may be 
clearly recognized. Then, selecting 
as astarting point the first era, or, 
preferably perhaps, the era in which 
most interest is felt, let the different 
names be assigned to the several! 
members. Nomore than five names 
should be considered at any one time 
and the greatest names, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton should 
each be made the subject of at least 
one meeting. A member to whom a 


name is assigned, should read such * 


works of the author as are accessible, 
should prepare to state such charac- 
teristics, merits and defects, as were 
discovered in the reading, and should 
present extracts in confirmation of the 
opinions expressed. The references 
for students should be examined if 
obtainable, that thus the opinions of 
eminent critics may be ascertained 
and presented. The work to be done 
should be distributed among the 
members as much as possible, both to 
add to the interest and to secure more 
thorough performance of the task. 
The distribution of the work should 
be the duty of the president or leader, 
or of a special committee. All the 
members should study the text books 
thoroughly. 

If a single name is to be made the 
subject of one or more meetings, there 
should be a similar but more particu- 
lar distribution of the tasks to be 
done. The several works should be 
assigned to different individuals to be 
examined and critised from different 
standpoints, and characteristic selec- 
tions should be made and read in 
evidence. In like manner the Refer- 
ences for Students should be assigned 
for examination and report. The 
study may thus be made as minute 
and exhaustive as seems desirable. 

W.J.5. Bayan. 
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To Stand Among Men. 





“Too good to be 
Where ill men are.” 
—SHAK, 


HE Pacific Educational Journal 
puts this plain truth in this plain 
way: 

“The intellectual part of our coun- 
try’s population will govern the ig- 
norant part, not only in politics, but 
in social and business affairs as well. 
The laboring man is coming to know 
this, and, in order to have his boy 
stand alovgside of the rich man’s son, 
he makes great sacrifices that his 
child may be kept in the High School. 
He knows that knowledge is the only 
thing that will enable his boy when 
he becomes a man to stand among 
men. He knows that unless his boy 
secures such a training as the ‘Peo- 
ple’s College’ can give, he will be 
some one’s slave. Thus it is that the 
High School is the laboring man’s 
friend, and should and will be his 
pride, for he is coming to know that 
this is the institution which will level 
the distinction between the rich and 
the poor, so far as power and place 
are concerned.’ 


‘*A Modern Ideal.’’ 








oC this title a writer in Un- 

sere Zeit (Leipzig) for September 
has some wise things, along with some 
things not so wise, to say concerning 
the modern ideal called ‘‘popular edu- 
cation.”’ 

He admits the.nobility of this ideal, 
but declares that ‘‘between the 
thought and its realization lies a great 
gulf called ‘impossibility.’’’ And yet 
this is true of every ideal, and somuch 
the truer as the ideal is a nobler ideal. 
That is tosay: The richer and more 
comprehensive the ideal, only somuch 
more persistent and prolonged must 
be the effort required for its fulfill- 
ment. The ideal of completed man 
hood is an infinite ideal. It is impos- 
sible that in any assignable time it 
should ever be perfectly fulfilled. 

But so far from this being occasion 
of discouragement, it is rather the 
one absolutely secure ground for infi- 
nite hope. Suppose we could really 
sze the limits of possible human ad- 
vancement. ‘Then, clearly, the nearer 
the limits the nearer the approach of 
absolute monaotony—that is, of abso- 
lute despair. 

The very supposition, in fact, bears 
within it irrevocable contradiction. 
For the really thinking being must 
see that in his very nature there is 
necessarily involved infinite possibil- 
ity of improvement. 

But such being must also feel with 
ever-increasing keenness, as well as see 
with ever-growing clearness, the inev- 
itable ceaseless contradiction between 
the present very limited reality and 
the ultimate infinite ideal-of his exist- 
ence. The better he comes to know 
himself the better he comes to know 
himeelf as a contradiction. 

But again education is the very pro- 
cess of awakening the thinking being 
to just this consciousness of him- 

_ self as a contradiction. The primary 


create discontent; to stir up in the 
individual an intolerable sense of dis- 
content with himself as he is, through 
rendering him clearly conscious of 
himself as he ought to be. 





And this amounts to saying that ed- 
ucation is the process, first of all, of 
clarifying the individual mind so that 
it will be able to distinguish between 
worthy and unworthy ideals, It 
is not the cultivation of the supercil- 
ious, critical habit of mind which, 
from the Greek sophists onward, has 
always unblushingly and clamorously 
proclaimed itself as ‘‘enlightenment.’’ 
Not that, however much the media of 
education may have been perverted to 
thatend. Rather, education is what 
we may call the process of: innerva- 
tion, of intensifying the whole mental 
life of the individual so that he will 
rejoice in the very fact that between 
the ideal in its total ultimate signifi- 
cance On the one hand, and such pres- 
ent realization as he may ba able to 
attain, there must ever remain a fath- 
omless gulf. 

Infinite possibilities! The conscious- 
ness of these has no tendency to para- 
lyze the human mind, but rather to 
stimalate it to eager, buoyant effort 
toward the utmost reach of fulfillment 
within a given time. The very insan- 
ities of the wildest speculations are 
but the spurious expressions of this 
same eagerness of mind unhappily 
directed into irrational channels. 





Discontent of the ‘‘masses,’’ of the 
‘“‘populace?’”? Yes! And through ed- 
ucation? Thrice blessed be all the 
shining powers, we may say ‘‘yes’’ to 
this also. Discontent with the gods of 
the ancient world was a necessary pre- 
limiaary to the worship of the God of 
the eternal world. Following closely 
upon the semi-blindness of shallow, 
negative ‘‘enlightenment,’’ there is al- 
ready coming the clear-eyed, deeply 
penetrating, positive Enlightenmeat 
which sees, feels, kKraows the God of 
the eternal world in every pulsation 
of the energy which constitutes man’s 
actual environment. 

Shallow, negative Eulightenment 
says: ‘‘Rob, steal, make your way! 
Only do it deftly, legally, and keep 
outside the prison.’’ Transforming, 
positive enlightenment says: ‘‘Crime, 
though ever so skillfully legalized, is 
itself a prison: and a soul may easily 
be smothered by wealth or demonized 
by power.” 

The old gods of materMlism are in- 
deed in vogue again. The temples 
never shone with such splendor; the 
priests were never so haughty ; the sac- 
rifices were never so magnificent; the 
‘populace’? were never so impatient ; 
envy never was so threatening. 





But combination, organic union is 
rapidly maturing in the modern social 
world. ‘The ‘‘populace’’ are becom- 
ing aware of their essential ‘‘rights,”’ 
that. is, a larger and larger number 
of individual men are arriving at a 
clearly defined consciousness of the 
true, and truly exalted, ideal nature 
inherent in ever man. 

Thus it iscoming about that the impa- 
tience of the ‘‘populace” is more and 
more directed to particular abuses 





_ object of education is precisely to 


£7 


which can better be struck down 


by the ballot than by the  bul- 
let, and thus also it is manifest 
that the growing impatience, thus 
particularized in its objects, is 
tempered by the patience born of 
the consciousness of growing power to 
work out the more and more clearly 
discerned ideal of true living. 





In this, again, is discernible the real 
secretof the instinctive, overwhelming 
popular demand for education. Intel- 
lectual training, increased power of 
discerning the true aim and the right 
method of its attainment—the modern 
man has already become fairly well 
aware that this is indispensable. 

But the further discovery is also 
developing that mere intellectual 
training gives no guarantee of realizing 
the true Ideal of Life. Men must not 
merely see, they must also feel the 
significance of the individual human 
life There must be increase, not 
only of intellectual, but also of moral 
discernment. 

No doubt our schools have thus far 
been too much restricied to the mere 
training of intelligence. The outcry 
against them in this respect is not al- 
together unjust. Doubtless only too 
many a public school may with only 
too much justice be called ‘‘godless.”’ 
But, apart from a few conventionali- 
ties, is would be difficult to deny that 
scarcely less a percentage of denomi- 
national schools might, with perfect 
justice, be described in the same way. 

The truly godly school is the one in 
which the pupils are bro: ght to see 
and feel the real presence of Divinity, 
not merely as a power beyond man, 
but also as a vital principle unfolding 
in man, and constituting the very es- 
sence of his being as man. 





One-sided education has no doubt 
had much to do, nay, chiefly to do, 
with the ‘‘abandonment of religion” 
by ‘‘the people,” so far as this aban- 
donment is a fact. On the other hand | 
the wider education that is gradually 
developing in response to the growing 
sense of its need—iusisting, as it does, 
with ever-increasing emphasis, upon 
uprightness of character as the neces- 
sary complement of intellectual cul- 
ture in the development of genuine 
manhood—this must bring men back 
to religion. ‘-Back’’ to religion in- 
deed! but with a vastly deepened sense 
of its validity as a uecessary factor of 
every truly successful human life. 

“Back” to religion wilt mean the 
rediscovery of religion under new con- 
ditions of the human mind. It will 
involve the vanishing of the old godsof 
materialism, the progressive realiza- 
tion of the divine Ideal in the lives of 
increasing multitudes of individual 
men. 

And we insist upon it that the 
school is the flexible, vital, constantly 
improving instrumentality by which 
chiefly this is to be brought about. 
It is precisely by this bridge that we 
are to span that ‘‘great gulf [mis-] 
called ‘impossibility’’’ and thus pro- 
gressively realize God in man. 

W. M. B. 





Yes, the primary school imposed 
on ali—the secondary school offered 





to all—brings light, joy, power. 





Geography. 





‘Better consider what you have to do.” 
—SHAK. 

1, Describe the State in which you 
live in relation to its extent, climate, 
soil, industries and natural products. 

2. Locate the zone which has pro- 
duced the highest development of 
mankind. Give reasons for this devel- 
opment. 

3 Name the principal seas of the 
Pacific north of the equator. 

4. Locate the Great Pyramids, and 
tell briefly their history, (construc- 
tion, shape, object, age, use.) 

5. Define and give example of a 
water-shed, delta, estuary, tributary, 
glacier. 

6. Name the Siates and Territories 
of the United States and the countries 
of Euroye and Asia crossed by the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude. 

7. What is longitude, and from 
what meridians do we reckon it? 

8. Name the three branches of the 
Caucasian race; the six divisions ot 
nations comprising the-most import- 
branch. 

9. Bound the county in which you 
live; give its county seat. Howmany 
counties has your state? 

10. What can you say of the county 
organization, its officers and their 
duties ; how elected ? 





Our New Globe Premium, 


‘*We the Globe can compass soon,” 
. —SHAK, 


Aa New Six-Inch Globe Premium 
—sent free, we hope will go into 
every family in your school district. 
With a little effort it can be put into 
every school as well as into every 
family. We have already increased 
the average compensation of our 
teachers, about twenty dollars per 
year. 

We want now to help increase the 
length of the school term. if our 
teachers will follow the advice given 
in the address of Mr. G. A Carnahan, 
of Ohio, extracts of which we } ublish 
in another column, this desirable re- 
sult can be accomplished. All the 
teachers, the older pupils and all the 
school officers w:ll want aud will take 
our ‘‘New Premium Six Inch Globe’ 
when you ¢all their attention to its 
value in the home andin the schvol. 

We can send if by mail, postpaid, 
direct to you at once. You send us 
‘the coupon order, we do the rest.’ 
When people read this JOURNAL they 
become interested in all the great 
work our teachers are doipg and cheer- 
fully and promptly provide the means 
to sustain, extend and per'ect this 
work. The circulation of this JouR- 
MAL insures these results. This has 
been proved and demonstrated over 
and over again about one hundred and 
fifty thousand times. 
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THat which one teacher begins 
another will fivish—this world in its 
glory and outcome is mysterivus to 
both. 
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Our premiums sent free, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game”’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in “current events.’”’ Write 
for circulars, enclosing stamps for 
sample copies and terms. 





WHO can tell what visions this fu- 
ture upon future, which our teachers 
build give to the children? What 
inpulses to noble endeavor and heroic 
conduct! Stimulation is almost crea- 
tion. 


INTELLIGENCE ripens instinct into 
intellect, and intellect into genius, 
and genius into helpful, royal action 
and radiant living. 





———— epeo-———  -— 

LEARNING to read is lighting the 
fire, and every syllable spelled an 
added spark. 





WHEN our teachers develop the 
feeling of sight, they at the same time 
develop the feeling of duty. 





INTELLIGENCE not only opens the 
door of good, but it closes at the same 
the door of evil so that the schools are 
a double help and blessing to the 
people. 





THESE teachers are not only the 
promoters of intelligence, but they are 
the renewers of the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the people. Great is 

their reward. 

SE 

BLESSED is the teacher of the true 
voice or the voiceoftruth—the kindly, 
right, sweet, full tone—generous and 
genuine. 

eT a ns 

AH! what is it, to guide aright the 
steps, mental and physical, of these 
comers and goers. 





Be Careful. 





“Yetsinned I not 
But in mistaking.” 
—SHAK,. 


Ere reese should be carefully 
and thoroughly taught in all our 
schools as well as the proper dating, 
signing and directing of all letters. 
Think of a “comma” costing $2,000,- 
000 of money ! 

The Philadelphia Press in speaking 
of the significance of a ‘‘comma’’ says 
that if occurred in a tariff bill some 
years ago. There was a section enu- 


mitted free of duty. Among themany 
articles specified were ‘all foreign 


ported for transplanting, propagation, 
or experiment. 

The enrolling clerk, in copying the 
bill, accidentally changed the hyphen 
in the compound word ‘‘fruit-plants’’ 
to a comma, making it read, ‘‘all for- 
eign fruit, plants,’ &¢. The conse- 
quence was that for a year, until con- 
gress could remedy the blunder, all 
oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, and 
other foreign fruit were admitted free 
ot duty. This little mistake cost the 
government about $2,000,000. 





WHEN ignorance is changed into 
dullness, it comes to resemble intel- 
lect changed into despair, and that 
is the end of hope, even. This we 
ought everywhere to prevent by the 
spread of intelligence. 


Kansas. 








“Gives to every power a double power.” 
—SHAK, 


HE Atchison Champion corrects 

our figures as to theadded wealth 
of Kansas, The Champion, by care- 
fully collected data, shows that of the 
$2,000,000,000 surplus Kansas _ will 
run up her grand total to $200,000,000 
for the farm products of 1891. Now 
the teachers will, we hope, in this 
State, as in Ohio and other States, be- 
come the “informing power of the 
people” in regard to this vast added 
wealth to the State. This showing 
for Kansas will not only help the peo- 
ple, but it will help the 


SCHOOL INTERESTS 


largely of the Sunflower State. These 
faithful, efficient teachers employed 
are, for the most part, the promising 
sons and daughters of the local tax- 
payers, and they are only paying their 
own people what they earn, and what 
is justly due them. 

Certainly the compensation of every 
teacher in the State of Kansas ought 
to be materially increased now that 
they have added to their wealth over 
two hundred millions of dollars ina 
single year. 





WELL done! It is said that the 
highest percentage in the Union 
is that of Kansas, which is 27.89, or 
very nearly 30 per cent. of its total 
population enrolled for school atten- 
dance. The total percentage for the 
entire Union is 20,22. 

A remarkable fact is the talling off 
of school enrollment in the older 
States of the North and East in the 
last decade. Every State of New 
England and all the North Atlantic 
group down to and including Penn- 
sylvania have lost in that time an ag- 
gregate of 2.76 per cent. The north- 
ern central group of the Western 
States has lost 1.20 per cent. The 
South Atlantic group gained 3.46 per 





cent.; the Southern Central group 


merating what articles should be ad-' 


fruit-plants,”’ &c., meaning plants im- 





gained 5.93 per cent., while the West- 


‘ern group of Rocky Mountains and 


Pacific States barely held its own 
The progress of the entire South 
toward educational development is 
remarkable, the only obstacle in the 
way being the lack of money. 


Ohio. 








“Of thy deep duty more impression show.” 
—SHAK. 


1D’ all the teachers in Ohio fully 
realize the import and impor- 
tance of the address of Mr. G. A. Car- 
nahan, of Cincinnati, before the State 
Teachers Association? Did they all 
hear it? Have they all read it as 
published and are they acting upon 
it? 

Prof. Carnahan said: ‘‘The im- 
provement of our system of public in- 
struction must come from the teachers. 

It must originate with them and 
be carried on by them to its consum- 
mation. 

It can come from no other source. 

The teacher is the informing power 
that impels educational progress in 
every forward step of civilization. 

The advancement in education that 
is now so apparent in many quarters, 
especially in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Iowa, Kansas, etc., is mainly 
due to the intelligent, active, wide- 
awake, progressive teachers in those 
States.” 

This is emphatically true not only 
in the States mentioned but in all the 
other States. The ‘‘teachers are the 





informing power.’’ The teachers of 
Ohio are able or ought to be to do this 
“informing”? work in a quiet and 
modest but effective way. Ohio is 
rich. 

The teachers of this great State 
must rejoice in and share alsoin this 
vast increase of wealth. At least 
two hundred millions would be prob- 
ably less than her proportion of the 
$2,000,000,000 total iner-ase in the 
United States. Certainly the teach- 
ers of Ohio and the schools of the 
State, if the suggestions of Mr. G. A. 
Carnahan are heeded, will share 
largely in the division of this enor- 
mous increase in the increased com- 
pensation of the teaching force and in 
longer school terms in every school 
district in the State. This will give 
the people knowledge and power to 
administer on this dividend. Two 
hundred millions of added wealth 
in a year to this State means a great 
deal of money for the people. 


—_——— wo 


Burlington Route. 





EVERYBODY SHOULD KNOW 


That the Burlington Route is the only line runniiy 
two solid through trains, daily, to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and Denver. Daily trains are also 
run between St, Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
For the winter season reduced round trip rates 
are made to points in California, Oregon, Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming, South Dakota, Montana, N« 
Mexico and Texas, For tickets and information 
apply to the Burlington Route City Ticket Office, 
218 North Broadway, 


ae 





YES we cry, ‘Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these [teachers] that they may live.” 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


. 





- 


Will School Officers as well as Teacheis 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 


longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 


facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. 


urged until every school is supplied with 


These facts should be 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 


A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or black- 
?2ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 


value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. 


The BEsT surface, that which has been 


tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 
Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follow: 


“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. 


lt is admirably adapted for the 


purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 


order, etc. 


I could not do my work without plenty of 


Black boards, 


and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 


For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


reply, and send direct to 


J: 


B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Schoo! Supplies of all kinds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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OuR premiums sent free, postpaid 
th the American Journal of Educa- 
pn, are @ new six-inch Globe with 
e“game’’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, histori- 
gl, commercial map of the United 
States—just the things needed by 
wery teacher in every school in the 
United States, by every ‘‘Farmers’ 
Alliance,’’? by every reading circle, 
ad by every person who means to 
keep up and keep posted in “current 
events.’?’ Write for circulars, enclos- 
ing stamps for sample copies and 
terms. 
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Lack of Money. 





_ “They say if money go before, 
All ways do lie open.” 
—SHAK, 

HE New Orleans Picayune says: 
The United states Census Bu- 
reau has jnst issued an extra bulletin 
on education, giving the proportion of 
the enrolled school children in each 

State to the population. 

From the returns therein furnished 
we extract the statement that of all 
the States of the Union in proportion 
to total population, Louisiana has 
the smallest percentage of enrolled 
school children, which is 11.12 per 
cent., @ very small fraction over 11 per 
cent. The figures in detail are: Total 


with the other Gulf States Louisiana 
is cast completely in the shade, the 
percentage in Alabama being 20.02; 
Mississippi, 27.19; Texas, 21,31. In Ar- 
kansas the per cent. of enrolled school 
children is 19.77, while of the South 
Atlantic States Virginia has 20.67; 
North Carolina, 20,14; South Carolina, 
17.67; Georgia, 18.64; Florida, 23.30. 


Cp 
War proportion of the $2,000,000, - 
000 of added wealth to the country 
the past year will the State of Louisi- 
ana secure to expend on the schools 
and for the benefit of the teachers. 
Louisiana does not need to strike 
palms with the disreputable and un- 
lawful lottery scheme to raise money 
to sustain the schools. In other 
words, the State does nut need to 
criminate the whole population and 
‘do evil that good may come.’ 





Ir would seem from the ‘‘echoes’’ 
we get from the late meeting of the 
N.E. A. that after a while its man- 
agement will pass out of the hands 
of the small and the inane—those who 
like too little better thantoo much. It 
is quite time that a move was made in 
this direction. 





Yes, let us as critics and school 
officers of not large mental stature, 
before the possible of which no one 
knows the limit, be modest and just, 
at least let us not degrade by false 
judgment these great workers of the 
world. 





Toact with discretion requires the 





population, 1,118,587; total public 
school enrollment, 124, 370. Compared 


union of more difficult qualities than 
are required to talk brilliantly. 











Series. 


MAPS EVER 


Series” 
Please to ain: ots rohnk: oon oak: ‘na anh it re for dhievants 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J..™MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 





1120 PINE STREET, 


ON PLAIN COMMON ROLLER. 


Price, 

United Peis. ats ayn eapda todos ge etapa stiets sdutansece ee ° inches, $ 8 00 
Europe .. i 5 RNR EL ae 8 00 
Esia = Sosessee is = 8 00 
Aorld on Mercator’s Projection... stenpcbnesactsuss dest.slcm ee. s & 00 
NR a 0 Gt rc sstcsmascearense ooeuasen 46x66 8 00 
ao ss eamasn sethingiey 46x65 * 8 00 
eas eneneiioinnn 46x66 ‘ § 00 
Complete Set of Seven Maps.............cccescssescercesceeeseereneees 50 00 
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Educational Maps, 


Especially Designed and Engraved for use in Schools. 


MOST COMPLETE, HANDSOME AND SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL 


PUBLISHED. 


aa CAN BE USED WITH ANY TEXT BOOK: -@ 
ENDORSED BY THE LEADING EDUCATORS OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


LARGE SCALE MAPS JUST ISSUED 


Size. 


THE “ DIAMOND” MAP CASE WitH SPRING ROLLER. 


Price pe ne, oe “Diamond” Case, Columbia Series... seseceseees- G10 50 
Price or Ful Set, Seven Maps in Separate ‘‘ Diamond ” Cases...........-. 67 50 
Price of “ Columbia” Case —- Full = of ei ‘Senses 





esvececesee 62 00 


ST, LOUIS MO. 


THIS means more morey for the 
schools and the teach:rs too, all 
through the South. Let the teachers 
re-state the facts in regard to the 
added wealth of the country this year 
of over $7,000,000,000. The Daily 
Picayune, New Orleans, says: ‘The 
total movement of cotton last week 
was the largest for any single week in 
the history of the trade, the amount 
during the seven days being 499,851 
bales, against 885,197 during the same 
week last season, a gain of 30 per 
cent. 
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A Form of Organization. 





‘Determine on some course.” 
—SHAK, 


E have numerous applications 

from many States from the 
teachers for a “form of organization” 
for reading circles and literary clubs 
for the study of English Literature. 
We advise all such to write to the 
Secretary of “The Chautauqua Cir- 
cle,’”’ Buffalo, N. Y. There are a very 
large number, however, who are not 
able to take this course, but who still 
wish to commence and to carry for- 
ward a simpler and easier course. For 
the benefit of all such we commend 
the following ‘‘form.’’ Blanks to be 
filled in or the form to be changed to 
suit the localities where it may be 
adopted : 

PREAMBLE. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby as- 
sociate and form a society for the pro- 
motion of the study and appreciation 
of by such collections as may 
aid this purpose, and by the encour- 
agement of such essays, discussions 
and lectures as may promise to prove 
beneficial. 


seer eere 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION 1. The officers shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President, a 
Secretary and Treasurer, who, to- 
gether with others, elected by 
the society, shall constitute a Board 
of Managers. 

Sec. 2. These officcrs shall be 
elected by the society at its first meet- 
ing in each year, or as soon thereafter 
as may be. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings of 
the society, to maintain order, and to 
sign all warrants drawn upon the 
Treasurer in accordance with resolu- 
tions passed by the society or by its 
Board of Managers. 

Src. 4. Itshall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a record of tbe so- 
ciety and of the Board of Managers, 
collect as Treasurer all dues to the 
society, and*to disburse the funds 
upon warrants drawn as stated in 
sec, 3. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. The regular meetings | @ 
of the society shall be held on........ 
at such hour and place as 
shall be fixed by the society or by its 
Board of Managers. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the Board of 


Managers, the business to be tran- 


seer ew eesene 





sacted being stated in the call, 





Src. 3. A quorum for the transac- 
tion of business shall consist of .... 


members. 
ARTICLE III. 


The Board of Managers shall ar- 
range & programme of exercises for 
the year, and the Secretary shall an- 
nounce the same to the society. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

This constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a majority 
vote of those present, provided the 
number present is not less than .... , 





EVERY one interested in University 
Extension should, without fail, see 
from month to month the new 
‘Monthly Journal devoted to the in- 
terests of Popular Education,” under 
the leading title: ‘ University Ezx- 
tension.”” It is published for ‘the 
American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching,” at Philadel- 
phia, by J. Hazeltine Shinn. 

No 36 Vol. 1 contains a paper by 
President Johnston, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, on ‘ University Extension in the 
South ;” one by Edward T. Devine, 
on ‘‘The Influence of University Ex- 
tension on the Universities ;’’ and 
another by Willis Boughton on ‘‘The 
Unit Course” Besides these special 
papers there is the ‘‘Oxford Annual 
Repoit’’ and a number of interesting 
notes. 

The papers are all of decided signifi- 
cance to those who would form an in- 
telligent judgment as to the purpose 
and plan of this relatively new and 
certainly very hopeful movement in 
the interests of popular education. 

Especially ought all persons directly 
connected with universities as they 
now exist to read the second paper 
mentioned. It can scarcely be doubted 
that from no other mevement yet set 
on foot can so much be reasonably ex- 
pected by way of direct ‘‘extension”’ 
of the actual attendance atthe Uni- 
versities themselves. 

We heartily commend this new 
magazine to every reader of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





NEw YORK City is in a quandary 
to know what to do with her children. 
One of the public schools has been 
closed because the building was held 
to be unsafe, and no provision was 
made for the 1,200 pupils of theschool, 
and in addition to that it is brought 
to the notice of the Board of Educa- 
tion that over 20,000 children had 
been refused admission to the schoole 
because there was no room for them. 
Reason : ‘‘Lack of money.’’ 


00066666666 
@GOOD NEWS @ 


& FOR THE MILLIONS OF CONSUMERS OF 


® Tutt’s Pills. ¢ 


It gives Dr. Tutt pleas Tutt pleasure to an- 
Ss nounce that he is now putting up a G6 


eTINY LIVER PILLe 


which is of exceedingly small size, yet 
retaining all the virtues of the larger 
ones. They are guaranteed purely 
he ges yp Both sizes of these pills 
are still issued, The exact size of 
TUTI’s TINY LIVER PILLS 


is shown in the border of this “ad.” 
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- MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 





j. W. MARTIN, Jackson ............ 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis 


Our premiums sent free, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game”’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘ Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in ‘‘current events.’’ Write for 
circulars, enclosing stamps for sample 
copies and terms. 


oo or 


Kentucky. 





more worth. The subject of this 


the remainder of the year upon the 
farm. His father had left a.good li- 
brary—a precious legacy—to which 
his older brothers and sisters made 
valuable additions, and these books 
he read, from early boyhood, with 
great avidity. 


The Civil War interfered with his 
éducation—his mother feeling that 
she could not carry on her business in 
a troublous time without his oversight 
and assistance; but in March, 1866, 
he entered the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; but in the following spring his 
health gave way from too close con- 
finement and hard study, and he was 
not able to return to school. The 
trustees of Elizaville Academy, in his 
native village, asked him to take 
charge of that institution, which, once 
a flourishing school, had been almost 
wrecked by careless and incompetent 
teachers. He agreed to teach four 
months, hoping that in that time he 
should be able to resume his studies 
in the University ; but at the close of 
the term the school had grown to 
such proportions that the trustees 
wereunwilling to have him give itup 
His sister was already assisting him, 
and, yielding to solicitations, they 
continued there two years. He then 
entered the Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege instead of returning to the Ohio 


ee school, and graduated in 1873, with 





PROF. JOHN JAY DICKEY. 


“With a piece of Scripture 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil.” 
—SHAK. 


ERE is a friend and a brother— 
H a man of faith, backed by 
‘tworks.””? Seed sown has already 
rip:ned for the harvest, and that har- 
test of souls, intelligent, enlightened, 
illuminated, with a light more than 
shines on sea or land, casts a far- 
reaching radiance over on to the other 
shore. Such workers are among the 
uncrowned kings here, but not so be- 
yond. ; 

Prof. Dickey was born in Fleming 
county, Ky., May 7, 1842. His pater- 
nal ancestors, of Scotch-Irish stock, 
(good stock that; wish we had more 
of it.—Eb.), settled in Fayette and 
Woodford counties, Ky. His grand- 
father inherited lands in Fleming 
county, and removed to them prior to 
the war of 1812. He was a volunteer 
soldier during tnat war. 

Prof. Dickey’s father died on the 
6th of May, 1849, leaving the boy of 
seven years to be reared and educated 
by his mother; but her piety, her 
strong personality, her superior busi- 
ness ability fitted her for the task, 
and she brought up the seven children 
left to her, and bequeathed to them— 
not titles and gold, indeed, but a her- 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The next three years he taught in 
the Carlisle (Ky.), Academy. 

He had taken his course at the Wes- 
leyan College with a view to the min- 
istry, but his success as a teacher had 
been so marked that many of his 
friends thought he ought to devote 
his life to that, and urged him to con- 
tinue. He could not reconcile his 
conscience to that course, however, 
and in 1876 he joined the Kentucky 
Conference of the M. E. Church, 
South. 

While pastor of the Methodlsi 
Church in Georgetown, and before he 
had finished his fourth year in this 
work, his nervous system gave way, 
and for two years he was unable to 
perform either mental or physical 
labor. 

In 1882 Prof. Dickey started into the 
mountains of Eastern Kentucky, part- 
ly for health, and partly to interest 
the young people in schools. Mr. A. 
G P. Dodge, of New York City, in 
connection with some Kentucky gen- 
tlemen, had projected the Kentucky 
Union Railroad, which is now com- 
pleted from Lexington. Mr. Dodge 
proposed to give board and tuition for 
three years to twenty-five young men 
of Breathitt county in a school at 
Jackson, provided the people of the 
county would erect a school building 
and provide boarding facilities. This 
offer was made through Prof. Dickey, 
and on condition that he would re- 
main at Jackson and carry out the 
enterprise. He accepted the trust, 
looking upon the proposition of Mr. 
Dodge as the call of God to this work, 
and in this faith he undertook it. 
The results jusiify his conclusion. 





itage of precept and example of far 


[Continued on page 13.) 


sketch enjoyed the advantage of coun- | 
try school in winter—working during | 


1120 PINE STREET, 


THE WORLD-ENERGY AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION, 


By WILLIAM M. BRYANT. 


_ 


1 Vol., 12 Mo, - $1.50. 


This work is essentially a Philosophy of Nature under the form of an Interpretation of the most 
recent theoriesinthe field of Natural Science. Its purpose is to trace out the speculative thread 
already present implicitly in those theories, and by so doing to show first the Unity and Continuity 
of nature as a whole, and secondly that, on final analysis, Nature is incomprehensible save as the 
outward form assumed by the Primal World- Energy as the absolutely consctous First Cause. 

The following are some of the notices the book has already received :— 


««Judging by the mere words of the title one cannot know the grand scope of 


the book, [t seems to us of the highest and most far-reaching importance. There is exactitude in 
every thought, clearness in every bit of proot, and a manifest desire to join successive links in such 
a manner hat the truth shall be as evident to his readers ast» the author. The deepest thinkers on 
spiritual and scientific truths are referred to, quoted and explained, and no reader who is alive 
in any degree to the ‘practical’ nature of absolute spiritua truth can read ‘ Che World Energy and 
its Self-Conservation’ other than with heart-felt pleasure, and deep, individval benefit. The book 
fills a great need of this age, and the man capable of writing it proves the grandeur of his loyical 
spiritual understanding by its adequate realization in explicit expression.” —The Boston Times. 


‘‘The work will prove snggestive to every modern student of philosophy, 
The clearness with which the rival positions are indicated, and the fairness with which opposin 
claims are estimated, are of the highest value in stimulating independent thought.” —7Zhe Edinburg 
Scotsman. ° 


“It is a very carefully and solidly reasoned argument, the fruit of twenty 
years of study. We consider the volume of much regs in the conciliation of two schools of phil- 
osophy, neither of which has a monopoly of truth.””—Boston Literary World. 


‘‘Worthy of careful study. It presents the theistic argument from a new stand- 
point, and in a way directed to both idealist and materialist at once.’”’—Christian Union, N. 1. 


‘‘No deep thinker can read Mr. Bryant’s work without great profit, and it 
ought to have a wide circulation in intelligent quarters.”—New York Independent. 


“It proves incontestably the author’s wide reading, scholarship, and power to 
adhere rigidly to a definite and closely connected line of reasoning, and what is perhaps of equal 
importance, it establishes his power—an extremely rare one—to clothe in warm flesh and blood a 
subject usually only dry bones.”’—Chicago Times. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., PUBLISHERS,& 7 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 
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enclosed in one RUBERG, LOCK CASE, 


a1 INCHES LONG. 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Rducation. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


RIAH BONHAM, Washington, D.C . 
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THE Commissioner of Education in 





of the United States, of elementary 
and secondary grades 12,686,973 pupils, 
as against 9,876,505 in 1880. 

The average daily attendance of pu- 
pilson each school day in 1890 was 
8,144,938. ‘The whole number of pub- 
lie school teachers in the past year 
was, males, 125,602; females, 258,333. 

The total amount expended during 
the past fiscal year for school purposes 
was $140,277,484, as against $63,396,666 
in 1870, and $78,094,687 in 1880. Ex- 
penditure per capita of population in 


1880 was $1.56, while in 1890 it was | 


$2.24. 


The whole number of public school | 


teachers, 353,935, and the private 
school teachers would run the number 
up to considerably over 400,000 teach- 
ers in the United States. 





As to Methods. 


OW came you by your methods? | 


Probably in the first place by 
imitation, conscious or unconscious, 
of the methods of some favorite teach- 
er. If you have had the opportunity 
of visiting schools, you have caught 
many a clew from the work of one or 
another teacher whose individuality 
is akin to your own. 

But your best methods must spring 
from your own personality. And this 
you can best become aware of, first by 


direet observation of actual work on | 


the part of experienced teachers; sec- 
ondly, by conversation with educa- 
tional people; thirdly, by re:ding 
books on methods. 


Meanwhile in every case you must | 


be wary of adopting too readily the 
methods of others. Let observed 
methods, let suggested methods be in 
évery case rather a suggestion than a 
model for you in your work, What is 
done by imitation is of necessity done 
mechanically. And in teaching, above 
évery other kind of work, that means 
poorly done. 

Think out the subject you are teach- 
ing and while you are teaching keep 
yourself in what may be called a sen- 
sitive state as toward your pupils. 
The peculiarities of their minds will 
coustantly suggest to you what illus- 
tration to use. 

Your chief secret is to secure their 
interests, not in you, but in the sub- 
ject you are teaching. You can never 
think too much of yourself, but you 
ean easily think too much about your- 
self, and about what others may think 
you. Forget yourself in your work. 
Devote yourself to that. Have a gen- 
ine interest in that, and you will 
Stow with a desire to have your pu- 


ae 


olled in 1889-90 in the public schools | 
og P | a8 little time as possible out of school 


pils seein the theme the beauties it 
presents to you. 

Read through your subject, around 
your subject, beyond your subject, 
and your subject will be full of living 
charm to you and to your classes. 
You will have forgotten about meth- 
ods in the spontaneous use of methods, 
which for you are better than any 
that could be offered you by the best 
teachers in all the world. 

The teacher who has a well-culti- 


his annual report says that there were |Vated mind and a thoroughly honest 


heart, is his own best method. Spend 


hours in mere routine schouvl work. 
Spend as much time as possible in 
learning the central, organic aspects 
of truth. Keep your mind fresh by 
such perpetual sun-baths, and you 
will never lack for methods. 

W. M. B. 





[Continued from page 12] 





| For eight years he conducted a school 
|in the town, and the influence of the 
| school upon the character of Breathitt 
| county has demonstrated that Chris- 
| tian education is the remedy for law- 
| lessness in Eastern Kentucky, as well 
as in all other places. 

For the past year Prof. Dickey has 
been editing and publishing the Jack- 
son Hustler. The paper under his 
management has been enlarged and 
improved, and now has a wide circu- 
lation. Itis one of the most helpful 
as well as one of the best local papers 
in the State. 

The educational needs of the moun- 
tain section in this and other States 
are many and peculiar. No man bet- 
ter understands the mountain charac- 
| ter, and no one has a warmer heart 


| 


| for these much misunderstood and 


| often maligned people than Professor 
| Dickey. It has been said of him that 
‘he went to Breathitt with a spelling- 


| book in one hand and a Bible in the 


|other, when the county was on the 





_ pauper list at the State capital; when 
| lawlessness prevailed ; when churches 
|and school-houses were few and ap 

| parently of little consequence. To- 
day these buildings that mark a com- 
| munity’scharacter and its progressive 
| spirit abound; the county is paying a 
| surplus into the State treasury; the 


| people are law-abiding and prosper- 


|ous, and it is clear to all who study 
‘the influences that affect men that 
the work of the “preacher and the 
teacher in the mountain village has 
been powerful and far-reaching in its 
effect. 

Captain Thompson, in selecting his 
associates in the responsibilities of 
the State Superintendency, felt his 
need of a man from this locality and 
a man of this kind, and nominated 
for one of the places Professor Dickey, 


to whose credit it ought to be said 
that it was wholly unexpected to him 
and his friends. 
Kentucky, too, must share largely 
a Bap this good work done in the $1,- 
,000,000 of added wealth to the 
forty-four States of the Union. Her 
teachers need and deserve better com- 
ee and steps are being taken 
secure this. 





New Books. 


The Branch House of G. P. Put- 
NAM’s Sons in London has been removed from 
King William Street to No. 24 Bedford Street, 
Strand. Their new store is opposite to the Mac- 
millans, and will give much more commodious 
quarters for the several divisions of their London 
business, These divisions comprise: First, the 
publication in Great Britain of their own standard 
publications; American and English. Second, 
the publication of English editions of other Amer- 
ican publications similar in general character to 
their own; (among the latter they have, for 
instance, recently issued Adams’ ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’? Schurz’s ‘‘Essay on Lincoln.” 
etc.) ; third, the sale in Great Britain of miscellan- 
eous American publications; and fourth, the pur- 
chase of English and Continental stock for the 
retail and library business of their New York 
House. They report an increasing interest on the 
part of English readers in American literature, 
and a growing demand for American books. 


One of the most unique and satisfy- 
ing things in the way of supplementary reading 
tor pupils in fifth to sixth, or even eighth, grades 
is a book entitled “‘Glimpses at the Plant World,” 
by Mrs, Fanny D. Bergen, of Cambridge, Mass., 
published by Lee & Shepard. 

In a series of essays and familiar talks, made 
very attractive to young children, and yet 
thoroughly interesting to those of older growth, 
she puts before us the many curious facts which 
even young children may be led to observe about 
plants from the lowest to the higher orders of 
life, thus provoking first an interest on the part of 
the reader as in an entertaining story, secondly, 
a curiosity which will naturally lead to habits of 
observation and study, and furnishing subject 
matter for many valuable object lessons. 
not but be welcome to teachers. 


It can- 


The November number of the New 
England Magazine should appeal strongly to 
Southern readers, for it contains three fine articles 
on subjects drawn trom the South. One is, “John 
Howard Payne’s Southern Sweetheart,”’ by Laura 
Speer, a connection of the lady, Miss Mary Har- 
den, then there is an account of the city of At- 
lanta, while the third is a philosophical review of 
the causes of the outcome of the war. 


George Leonard Chaney tells how 
Atlanta, Ga ,is rapidly becoming a large centre 
of industrial and railroad enterprises in the No- 
vember New England Magazine. The article is 
finely illustrated, and should interest Northern 
folk with superfluous dollars and Southerners 
with the good of their country at heart. 


As the time approaches for the 
World’s Fair, greater interest is being felt in the 
marvellous City of the Lakes. The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine has devoted 28 pages of the November 
number to a most interesting and exhaustive arti- 
cle upon Chicago from the pen of the famous nov- 
elist, Col. Charles King. Count Jacassy, who 
spent some time on the ground for that purpose, 
and Harry Fenn, have illustrated the most charm- 
ing features of the city by twenty-eight sketches. 


In the November Forum Miss Anne 
J. Clough, Principal of Newham College for 
Women, Cambridge. England, will have an arti- 
cle explaining university work done by women in 
England, 


Gen.H. V. Boynton, the well-known 
Washington correspondent, has written an article 
on “The Press and Public Men,” which will ap- 
pear in the October Century. 


Entertainment always contains alist 
of suggestions for church and home entertain- 
ments, games, recitations and songs. 

“The School of Church Work” and “The Sun- 
day School Biackboard” are both important fea- 
tures of this magazine, and call for special men- 
tion as being of decided value and interest to all 
Church and Sunday School workers. 

Published by the Entertainment Bureau, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa. $1.00 a year. 


The Mid-September number of The 
Literary World, E. H. Haines & Co., Boston, 
Publishers; N. P. Gilman, Editor, is specially en- 
ticing. Valuable estimates are given of such im- 
portant works as Prof. Dyer’s “The Gods of 
Greece ;” Father Bridgett’s ‘“‘Sir Thomas More;” 
the new work on “The Study of Language” (based 
on Prof. Paul’s Principien der Sprachgetchiehte) 
under the joint authorship of Profs. Strong, M.A., 
LL.D., of Liverpool; Logeman, L.H.C., of 
Cheshire; and Wheeler, of Cornell University; 
and Palgrave’s “Dictionary of Political Econ- 





omy.” Besides these, information, more or less 


Your CoucH 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 


Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury As 
an anodyne and expectorant this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “TI 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 


“After the grippe —cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling inth throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“Tn the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, 1 took a bad cold accom- 
panied with aterrible cough I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY * 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








extended, 1s given of new volumes of biography, 
history, poetry and fiction, as well as of current 
periodicals, and of forthcoming publications, 
There is no other publication of like scope and 
purpose that can be compared with The Literary 
World in its practical value to the general reader, 


A D. May /’s article on “The Wom- 
an’s Movement in the South” in the October New 
England Magazine, will be widely read North and 
South by thousands of women who are endeav- 
oring to gain a livelihood. Mr. Mayo has spent 
several years in the South in a large pastorate, 
and knows whereof he speaks. His articles on 
the South in the Forum attracted a great deal of 
attention, 


—— or 


Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—“‘I have used your 
‘*Aids to Schooi Discipline” extensive- 
ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, Itseems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They help largely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in this direc- 
tionalso. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids’’ 
tell them this, every day. 

Yours very truly, 
CuHas. 8. Birrick.”’ 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PUBLICATION EVER ISSUED. —“?ress and Public.’ 





A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT BY ADMINISTRATIONS AND CONGRESSES 


FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. 





issuec 





TH) 
New 
hibits 


HOUGH TON’S not 


NEW REVERSIBLE 


| POLITIGAL AND U. §, MAP COMBINED. 


vi LATEST EDITION, CORRECTED TO DATE. 46x66 INCHE (LARGET EVER PRINTED), 








GE 


effect 
our } 


THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: stam 


A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. 11x66. A Complete Map of the United States (the latest). 46x66. 
A Diagram Showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5x66. A Map of Central America. 10x13. 

A Diagram Showing the Political Complexion of each Coogress. A Map of Alaska, 10x13. 

[2x66 A Map of South Africa. 10x13. 


Hedi 


A Diagram Showing the Creeds of the World. 13x10. A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abssinia, 10x13. this in 
A Diagram Showing the Standing Armies of each Nation. 13x10, ; : 4 — 
Pt te AN f each Nation: 13x10 A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 10x13. o 

LT ee See Se ee ee *""" 4 Complete Map of the Solar System—hest ever made. 13x10. thy 


A Complete Map of the World. 13x20. 
PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS, FROM WASHINCTON TO HARRISON. 

rT GIVES IN BRIEF: 

The History of Colonial Politics, Valuable Statistics on Debts. 


ALSO 





















The History of Revolutionary Politics. Valuable Statistics on Revenues. 

The History of the Confederation. Valuable Statistics on Expenditures. 

The History of the U. 8S. Government by Congresses. Issues of all Political Parties. 

The History of the U. S. by Administrations. The history of all Political Parties which have existed in this 


An Analysis of the Federal Government. Country. 








RECOMMENDATIONS. WHAT OUR AGENTS ARE DOING. | 
From A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress: ‘'The novelty of the plan | ‘Received the 10 maps this afternoon; sold 7 before supper.” . ME 
ee by graphic diagrams a complete synchronology of American political | «Sold 17 maps yesterday; will send you a large order next Saturday.” 
nistory is carried out with admirable ingenuity, and the work may fairly be termed ae 7 ss aE pa : . 
a Breviary of American Politics.” [This is the only scoomanendelin of any Veteve canvassed for years; never saw anything to equal this map.” 
work ever written by Mr. Spofford], **T sold 6 maps in one hour; everybody wants one.”’ Su 


. - coe ; : : «S 5 ce; Ww is i ‘see 
From Hon. S.S, Cox: ‘The labor of collating and illustrating such a vast Send 35 mags at once; want this eative nowaty: 


range of topics must have been enormous, but it is done in such a perspicuous “T have canvassed one-half day and took 18 orders,” 
style, and with such aids to the eye in the diagram, that it must be appreciated. | ‘‘I sold 65 maps in four days; expect to sell 100 next week.”’ 
Only one work is comparable with it —the Statistical Atlas, by the Government— | «Took 9 orders from the circular.” 


and to say this is hi ie : - + £ & i 5 ’ 
s sendin igh eulogy. “Enclosed find draft for 15 maps; send at once as they are promised Saturday. 

: From BENSON J. LossING, LL.D., Historian: “T cannot conceive a more | ‘Was sick when sample came, but sold 4 the first afternoon to friends who calle 

ingenious contrivance for giving such a picture in clearest outline and admirable to see me, 

preportions, of our political, ivil and financial history, Like a concave mirror, | ,,;. 7 ” 

it reflects to a single focus an epitome of the essential elements of our national pay yep dltteeasaiees aaellens sais _ aay . 

¥ history, showing clearly at a glance the progress of the nation, from its infancy | “Sold my sample at express office for $5.00 and took six orders. Send 25 maps 

i to its present period of maturity. at once.” 












The Latest U. S. Map, printed in colors, covers the entire back and is universally conceded to be the BEST 
PUBLISHED. It alone sells for $5.00, 


The complete Reversible Map (printed on both sides) is 3 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., mounted on rollers, top and 








bottom, with tape on sides. ° ° ° . . Price, $5.00. Be: 
By EXPRESS, prepaid anywhere in the United States, ° . 5.75. _ 
This Map should be in every library, office and school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





all 


. this 


rday.’ 
calle 


) maps 
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intend to have geography taught, as 
it must be, in a practical way, will see 
to it that every school shall have 
Houghton’s New Reversible Political 
and U. 8. Map Combined. See page 14. 

You will agree with the “‘ Press and 
Public’ when you £ee it that it is “the 
most wonderful publication ever 
issued.” 


THE School Board of the City of 
New York appropriates for school ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair $3,500. 


MODERN PHONOGRAPHY, 


Easiest and quickest learned, 


s@ written and read system of Short- 
3 










hand extant. Special advantages. 
Unequalled results. Text-book for 
“9 self-instruction $1.50 post-paid. 
& Send for Circular. 


Geo. W. Brower, Rochester, N. yy 


A cheap five-story brick building 
collapsed in New York City a short 
time ago, killing over sixty peopie. 
Ignorance and cheapness are expen- 
sive everywhere and all the time. 








GEOGRAPHY and history and travels 
can now be taught in a very practical, 
effective way by the constant use of 
our Map and Globe Premium. Send 
stamp for circular and coupon order. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and —_ 


The Thirty-third annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1891. 
Modern instruction in the laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and the hospital. Experlenced teachers, 
Low fees, Equality in sex, Send for Lecture 
Card, Announcement and sample of THE CLINn- 
1auE. Address E. Z. BAILEY, M. D.. 
3024 Michigan Avl., Chicago, Til. 


WE think those school officers whof 


‘Bermuda Bottled. | 


“You must go to Bermuda. 
ey do not I will not be responsi« 
le for the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford bey om the 
time nor the money.” ‘“ 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION | 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
pophosphites which it contains. 
You will find it _ sale at your 
Drugsist’s but se you set the 
) original SCOTT’S E one i SION.” 




















—e 








A MODERATE estimate would give a 
Methodist constituency, represented 
in the Ecumenical Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C., ot at least 25,000,000. 


ee ee 


THE Great Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany will equip all of its passenger 
trains with air signals and will dis- 
pense with the old-fashioned bell cord. 
This insures more safety on one of the 
best managed and safest railroads in 
the United States. The ‘ Wabash’ 
always leads. 








BLACK BOARDS 


LATED F APER%R OLL 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


ERS 


J.B.MerRwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


SLATED PAPER 


—-FOR—. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


. MERWIN, 


Corumaia, Mo., Sept. str 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


Sm: 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovie, Ma 


Please send me as soon as possible,s TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
ur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
%t you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 


Sed of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


ct, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
lounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
88 it be your LIQUID SLATING ona hard finished wall. Send also your 


in usual quantity. 


Yours Truly, 


R. P. RI DER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Colutabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 


td for years, POST PAID by mail at 


$1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


Por further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
is, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


<0 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“Every tencher, and every y primary 
school will be comparatively well 
equipped for teaching geography in a 
useful, practical way, by the use of 
our New Six Inch Globe Premium, 
and our “ Political and United States 
Map Premium.’’ See page 14, and 
send stamp for circular of globe. 





ACENTS, make 100 Per Cent and win $748 
CASH Prizes on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes 
and Medicines. Sample a 


-_P Dr. 
Bridgman, 275 Broadway, N. Y. 





L. Prana & Co., Boston, have pre- 
pared as usual a beautiful line of goods 
for holiday trade. Their art pictures 
are deservedly growing in popularity 
and in demand in our cultured homes 
every year. Prang & Co., have done 
untold good by their enterprise, not 
only in this direction, butin introduc- 
ing the study of art and art forms in 
the schools alien the country. 


PATRI Ti To any Teacher 

who will send 
us FOUR CENTS in stamps to pay postage, 
we will send ONE SAMPLE COPY of the 


PATRIOTIC SPEAKER It con- 


SPEAEER, free. 
many choice selections. 90 pages. You must 
MENTION THIS 


be A TEACHER AND 
FREE 


PAPER. Write to-day, for this 
offer is good for a few days only. 

POTTER, Publishers, 
44 East (4th Street, New York 


tains 


— KERR & 


OBJECT 1 TEACHING. 


} ig is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Oniy ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly cov- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
achool without further delay. 





THE FRISCO LINE 


Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 





Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 


wna Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


TOLEDO; ST.LOUIS 








NSAS IT 
(eo R. vine 


CLOVER LEAF ROUTE 


First Class Night and Day Service 


EAST ano WEST 


BETWEEN 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


—_—_—_ AND 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Equipment Throughout. 
BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask for tickets via Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City A. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address 


, vv. E. DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THe PSYCHROMETER 
STRPTeVIeR THY WaT pee) Me 
L. D. RAILSBACK & C0., Sole Mfrs. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











THROUGH PULLMAN  VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, DENVER, CHEY- 
ENNE, OGDON AND SALT 
LAKE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours Ticket offices 
Pde North Fourth Street and Union 

pot. 





KANSAS will not only share largely 
in the $2,000,000,000 of added wealth 
to to the country, but this State wil) 
distribute this wealth among the 
teachers and schools of the State. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 


916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some pcopl~, perhaps, do not know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
rai road from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illinois Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Colorado. The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 
best farming regions of these great states, reach 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new mining 
country of the Black Hills. . Along the lines of 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 
in the WEST, NORTHWEST and SOUTH- 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker. 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 
ties, 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled. 





For further information, tickets, rates, etc., call 
on your nearest railroad agent, or address 


C, M. LEVEY, Howakrp E .iortt, 
A 


Gen’! Supt., G. F. & P. A,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Keokuk, Ia. 





| vl: Palace Dinin Cars: 
Palace Reclini ir Cars- 
| “Pullman Ralace 


= —— 
SOF cane oe ant | 
Da S Louis. g. anses 


ano 
BLLOUIS -& - CHICAGO 





Tenet 


— 


C.& A. Railroad, 
ou hanno en tedenien 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St, Louis to Kan- 


sas Oity and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union =. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 


Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


0. H. Cuaprg.u, J. CHARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RE ORTS, 





“ Take heed, ’ere summer comes.’”’—SHAK. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan Minnesota, Iowa 
and the two Dakotas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-emi- 
vently fitted for summer homes. 
Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers 
as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the ‘busy marts of civilization’ that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest roads in the northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and Milwaukee & Northern 
Railroad : 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Palmyra, Wis, 
Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. 
Lakeside, Wis. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. 
(Dells of Wisconsin.) 
Beaver Dam, Wig. 
Madison Wis. 
Delavan, Wis. 
Pewaukee, Wis. 


Clear Lake, Iowa, 
Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Spint Lake, lowa. 
Frontenac, Minn, 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn 
Ortonville, Minn, 

Prior Lake, Minn, 
White Bear Lake, Minn 
Lake Madison, So. Dak 
Big Stone Lake, S. Dak 
Sparta, Wis. 

Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Wausaukee, Wis. Ontonagon, Mich, 
Marquette, Mich, Mackinaw, Mich, 


For detailed information apply to 
any coupon ticket agent, or send 
stamp for free illustrated tourist 
folder, to Geo H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGRAVING 
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FORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
years and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 
Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following 
ment: 
“CooPeR InstiTuTE, Boonville, Mo. 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 
Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91. 
J. B. Merwin 8.8. Co., St. Louis. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS” 
for 7wenty-one years, and not consider- 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 
good zow, as when I bought them, 
They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 
Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.” 


for 


state- 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 8:30 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:40 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 








The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis_ uaninga Series of articles on Railways, by 
J. ¥F. Hudson, author ot ‘*Railways and the Repub- 
lic.’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and eeentes its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘*Histo: and Govern- 
men.”” which every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-82-Ivr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 


RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
West to 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 


There is no other direct route from the 


and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 

Write for large map and time-tables, showing 
through connections. 

Before [Smpenen | your ticket call upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and arrangements for par- 
ties and their movables, going South to locate. 

Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
FARMER, giving full information relative to the 
cheap lends of Southwest Missouri. Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gew’t PaSs. & TICKET AGT. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
JOHN H.VINCENT, CHANCELLOR. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principat, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 









LATIN, 1, Studies guided, instructions 

CREEK gin rs corrected by cor- 
’ resp ence. 

ENCLISH, 2. Faculty composed of profes- 

CERMAN, te sin leading American “ol- 

FRENCH, eges 


idents take full College 
ses or special branches. 
aratory Department for 





MATHEMATICS, “SS 
PSYCHOLOCY, /|4.! 


HISTORY, those unprepared to do College 
ECONOMICS, 5. Time to suit the student, 


SCIENCES,'Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low. 


For information regarding courses and methods address 
John H. Dariels, Exec.Sec’y, Drawer 194, Buffalo,N.Y. 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8T. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:00 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 25 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 

coaches. Ticket office 21 








Takes ice 3if"Norur Wouren Se 
and Union Depot, 


h 
North Fourth St., and Union Depot. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovEeR ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Ageni, 
&T LOVIS, MO. 


O. & M. 
OHIO & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY, 
The Only Road Running a Passenger Train 


FROM 


ST.LOUIST0 CINCINNATI 
A. SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS — Without 


are run by this line from St. Louis Extra 
to Cincinnati, and all passengers have 

use of these Vestibule Cars Charge. 
Is our time from St; Loui 


Less than ur time from 
10 to Cincinnati, being much 
quicker than by the longer: 

and inferior routes, 


BY THE OHIO & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY 


THERE IS 


NO CHANCE OF CARS 


from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other important points east. 


Hours. 


The O. & M Railway is the shortest and 
quickest and transports more passengers from St. 
Louis eastward than any other line. 


RATES 


Through tickets via this route are for sale at 
offices of connecting lines West, Northwest and 
Southwest.. When purchasing ask for tickets via 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 


for eo tickets by the 
O.&M Ry. are much less 
than by other routes. 


Ticket Offices in St. Louis, 105 North ‘Broad- 
way and Union Depot. 


A. J. LYTLE, GEn’L WESTERN Pass’R AGENT, 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 


‘ 
J. F, BARNARD, W. B. SHATTUC, 
Pres, & Gen, Manager. Gen, Pass’r Agent. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
@. m., arrive at Chicago 4:25p. m., and 
daily at 8:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:00 a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a.m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest pon Broad- 











wayand Olive Streets Union 
Depot. 
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